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AROUND THE WORLD 


WITH 





TRADE MARK REG’D. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 





During the past fifteen months we have published a series of ads 
in the publications of the motion picture industry which clearly 
indicate the wide use of Simplex Projectors. Although only a very 
few of the thousands of Simplex installations are shown, these 
advertisements are visible evidence we are amply justified in the 
claim we make, that Simplex is truly the international projector. 


For over a quarter of a century the products of this company have held an 
unquestioned outstanding leadership wherever motion pictures are shown and 
enjoyed. In New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, London, Paris, in the greatest 
cities of the world, Simplex Projectors are used in the largest and finest 
motion picture theatres. Simplex Projectors are extensively used in South 
America, Asia, Australia, Africa, as well as throughout North America and 
Europe. In the isolated portions of the universe where dependability is 
absolutely indispensable, Simplex Projectors will be found. Governments, the 
Army and Navy, great commercial organizations, universities, churches and 
other institutions have used Simplex Projectors exclusively for many years. 
More recently the finest trans-Atlantic and Pacific liners have _ installed 
Simplex Projectors for the entertainment of their passengers. 


A SIMPLEX PROJECTOR 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The complete line of 35 mm. projectors we manufacture places us in a posi- 





SIMPLEX - ACME SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


tion to impartially advise regarding the kind of equipment best suited to 


each particular type of installation. 


SIMPLEX PROJECTORS 


For DeLuxe theatres and large motion picture houses. 


SIMPLEX-ACME SOUND PROJECTOR 


For moderate sized theatres and large auditoriums. 


SIMPLEX PORTABLE SOUND PROJECTOR 


SIMPLEX PORTABLE SOUND For small theatres, traveling shows, universities, colleges, schools, 
PROJECTOR churches, steamships, public institutions, commercial organizations, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 88-96 Gold St., N. Y. 
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50% 
Gre ate r 


. FF (nation 


ON THE 
SCREEN 





NOW, the Spencer 
Model VA Delinea- 
scope .. in actual 
photometric tests .. 
gives 50% greater 
illumination on the screen than the older 500-watt 
models. This model VA gives the efficiency of 
former 1000-watt lanterns and is offered at a 
lower price than previous models. 





@ Efficient projection of opaque material is now 
an actuality. Model VA has an opaque aperture 
6x6 inches but large illustrations can be inserted 
and a 6-inch area projected at one time. Also 
equipped to project glass slides. Weighs but 20 
pounds and has handles for convenient carry- 
ing from room to room. May be used from 9 to 
26 feet distance from the screen. 





MODEL D FOR GLASS SLIDES 


Spencer Model D Delineascope is ideal for the requirements of the aver- 
age teacher and class. Projects glass slides only. Special double tilting 
device allows leveling of picture horizontally or perpendicularly 
regardless of the slope of the support on which the lantern is placed. 
Easily portable .. has non-heat conducting handle for carrying from room 
to room. 500-watt bulb and superior lenses give brilliant illumination. 
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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


HOSE who have been closest to and most deeply 
engaged in the visual field for the past decade or 
more can have no doubts as to its ultimate magnitude. 
The evidence accumulating in growing mass each year 
points all one way. With such a future so visible and 
inevitable, there is room for only one regret, namely, 
that American education does not move ten times as 
fast toward its brilliant possibilities. Any and_ all 
delay means sheer loss in the most essential work of civ- 
ilization—the education and preparation of one gen- 
eration to carry the load for the next. 
But there is progress. We shall arrive. Present in- 
dications point to the school year 1934-35 as a definite 
upturn in the sagging or wavering line of some years 
past. The schools are buying again, and every pur- 
chase of visual materials is another rung in the long 
ladder. This growing interest and activity is evidenced 
from both the commercial and educational angles. 


NE of the leading firms in the visual field reports 
thus to its salesmen—note, not to the public as 
propaganda, but to its own organization as informa- 
tion. “Business for May, 1934, was more than three 
At the June 
meetings of the N. E. A. in Washington, despite un- 


times the business of May a year ago.” 


bearable heat and humidity which kept hundreds of 
educators away from the convention and perhaps thou- 
sands away from the booths in the sweltering exhibi- 
tion hall, “our educational sales exceeded those of any 
winter or summer exhibit that we have conducted 
since 1928”. 


were three times those of July, 1933”, and before final 


For July the report read: “Our sales 


figures were available for August that month seemed 
to be “ahead in the same proportion”. Finally, and 
perhaps most significant of all, “never in the history 
of our business have we received so early in the year 
so many orders for September delivery”. That com- 
pany has reason to be gratified, but the visual field no 
less so for it is further proof of progress for the 


movement. 


HE American business world has kept steadily years 

ahead of American education in its realization of the 
worth of the visual method. Advertising would not 
dream of using any other to teach its public. Sales 
forces are taught their job by pictures. The engrav- 
ing departments of book publishers have assumed huge 
proportions in a generation. Newspapers have saved 
themselves at times by a full back-page of pictures 
daily, obviously finding the picture more valuable than 
the thousands of printed words the same space could 


carry. But education still clings largely to words. 


Now, at last, comes telling evidence that higher edu- 
cational authority is seriously aware of these neglected 
possibilities. Very significant is the appearance last 
June of the Thirteenth Yearbook, published by the De 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is a book of over 
400 pages, is entitled The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, and over three-fourths of its solid text-matter 
is devoted exclusively to visual aids and their use in 
teaching. As the first official publication of this size 
and influence to give a comprehensive presentation of 
the visual idea in education, The National Elementary 
Principal for 1934 should prove a powerful stimulus 
in the right direction for the entire field. (We shall pre- 


sent a full review of the book in our next issue ). 


N THIS issue our readers will find an interesting bit 

of pedagogic psychology in Miss Pollard’s article on 
“Showmanship”, a somewhat startling word, by the 
way, in the general run of educational title practice. 
But novelty does not preclude importance. Why not 
stimulate pupil interest in their visual work by keep- 
ing the fascinating apparatus before their eyes?  Per- 
haps the closet-basement-storeroom method is not so 
good. 


t 


A more authoritative presentation of Russia’s not- 
able development in educational films can hardly be 
found than Mrs. Clare Zyve's first hand report on her 
findings in that country. Evidently the U. S. S. R. 
has something to teach the U. S. in the matter of 
speed. 


The “hand-made” slide is making marked strides of 
late. Miss Daniels makes vivid the practical workings 
of this visual aid in an article that is satisfyingly con 


crece. 
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The Use of Showmanship in Visual Education 


OOD showmanship helps to integrate science 


ic school 


studies in the Austin, Texas, publ 

system from the third grade through the elev 
enth, and helps to create an interest in science that 
holds over and increases from one year to the next 
Every available type of visual aid is employed to mak« 
science studies clearer to the students, from pressed 
flowers to plaster figures and from stuffed toads and 
bottled tarantulas to horsebones and movies. 

New teachers in the department are taught some of 
the mechanics of showmanship when they begin their 
first year's work. W. W. McSpadden, under whoss 
guidance the entire science course of the school has 
been integrated, trains them in the fine art of caring 
for equipment, personally. All science teachers must 
learn to operate movies, to patch film, to clean and oil 
moving picture machines, to rebind lantern slides, to 
clean lenses and focus them properly. 

The science department is a large one with twenty 
eight teachers and there are likely to be seven, eight, 01 
nine new teachers each year. It takes four and a half 
months for new science teachers in the Austin schools 
to learn all the equipment that is available for their 
use and how to attend to the mechanics of presenta 
tion. Largely due to Mr. McSpadden’s energy and 
activity during the ten years that he has been in the 
Austin school system, the science equipment has been 
built up until it has assumed department store pro 
portions. 

Modern store methods are employed in keeping ma 
terial before the children for it is Mr. McSpadden’s 
opinion that expenditures for visual aids are justified 
only when these aids are kept before the students con 
stantly enough to fix science learning. When a down 
town department store was remodeled, he requested 
the purchase of their show cases for both the junior 
and senior high schools. The children themselves hel; 
to fill them with exhibits. Book cases, already ot 
hand, with solid doors were remodeled into glass front 
cases where further specimens can be displayed. 

Students added their part by bringing rocks and 
shells and clay models of prehistoric animals that they 
made themselves. Plaster moulds of the latter wer 
made and duplicates placed in a number of the schools 

Show cases are kept in the science rooms with the 
more expensive equipment in them. In the hallways 
are the other show cases containing temporary ex 
hibits, sometimes left only a day as in the case of 
perishable flowers put in by the botany classes, o1 
sometimes left for a week, as in the case when geology 
students fill them with exhibits of rocks and semi 
precious stones, or specimens pickled in alcohol. 


“One of the most valuable outcomes of the way we 
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have tried to build up visual aid materials for the sci- 
ence classes in the show cases,” Mr. McSpadden states, 
“is the way the children have contributed to the ex- 
hibits. One of the schools even went su far as to start 
a grade school museum, and with what the children 
brought and could borrow for a year or less, they had 
a most creditable showing, including Indian relics, 
butterflies and other insects from India, South Amer- 
ica, England, Kansas and Texas.” 

Remarkably good specimens of fossils were brought 
by the children. In this case also was a dinosaur mod- 
eled in clay and cast in plaster by Chester Wallace, high 
school student. The zoology case contained forms of 
life from the sponge to the mammal, a trapdoor spider, 
a king snake that committed suicide by swallowing a 
rusty lizard too big for him, and a stuffed bird bor- 
rowed from a sporting goods store. Of particular in- 
terest is the series of bisque models from the physio- 
logical laboratory of Harvard University showing the 
physiology of muscles. 

A photographic laboratory is equipped for making 
slides. \hen a teacher requires a given slide for il- 
lustrating a certain lesson, she requests it, the draw- 
ing is made and from this a photographic slide is 
made. When a new unit is developed, the photo- 
graphic laboratory does a rushing business until slides 
are finished for it. 

Lanterns and sets of slides in index order are pro- 
vided for each science class room. No card indexes 
are made. ‘The slides are in index order, under sub- 
ject headings. For instance, the slides on the Physical 
and Social Anthropology of man are indexed under 


the headings: 


1. Art—Paintings. 6. Maps 
2. Art—Sculpture 7. Prehistoric Skulls 
3. Burial 8. Scenes of Discovery 


4. Comparative Anatomy 9. Time Tables 


So a | 


Dwellings 10. Weapons and Imple- 
ments 

Each science room is supplied. There is no send- 
ing of slide sets across town, no hustle and bustle or 
borrowing of machines, very little breakage of slides. 
\nd the illustrative material for all classes is thorough- 
ly up to date. Lantern screens in each room need only 
be a small square of wall boarding painted with a little 
metylyne blue. 

Beside the photographic dark room, perhaps the most 
expensive equipment has been the fitting out of a movie 
room. Films are often better visual aid material than 
slides, but films are not always available. However, 
the Austin science course makes use of such films as 
are available and, as new ones come out, subscribes for 
these as well. Motion pictures are used from the 5th 
(Concluded on page 196) 
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Pupil-Made Nature Study Slides 


Their Values and Uses 


a HAT are the possibilities of lantern 
slides made by teachers and pupils?” 
This challenging question aroused inter- 
est in an experiment which proved exceedingly 
fascinating for both pupils and teacher. 

Experimental Group: The experiment was con- 
ducted with an adjustment class of twenty-one pu- 
pils, ranging in age from thirteen to seventeen 
years, well developed physically but retarded men- 
tally. The Stanford Achievement Test given in 
June 1933, showed the following results: 

2 pupils working on a 3rd grade level 

7 pupils working on a 4th grade level 

10 pupils working on a 5th grade level 

2 pupils working on a 6th grade level 

In nineteen of these families, one or both of 
the parents came from Italy, and from this it fol- 
lows that the English is particularly difficult for 
the children. They are slow but diligent. Each 
pupil is an individual problem whose needs must be 
studied and developed. With encouragement and 
tactful persuasion the class will persevere until each 
undertaking has been mastered. 

Time Allowance: The construction of a slide re- 
quires anywhere from thirty minutes to two hours, 
depending entirely upon the type of illustration 
reproduced. About one and one-fourth hours was 
the average time needed by each child. Because 
slide making served as a valuable means of moti- 
vating so many lessons the time devoted to this 
entire nature study project, including correlations, 
has been about three months. 

Objectives of Nature Instruction: A few general 
principles and aims must always be borne in mind 
by the teacher of nature: 

1. It is important to encourage desirable 
attitudes toward nature subjects. The natural 
curiosity of children should be dey eloped into 
habits of observation, inquiry, recognition, and 
discrimination ; 

2. It is desirable to gradually accumulate 
information. Facts of the greatest interest and 
need to the children should be selected and 
presented slowly. A little knowledge well 
learned is satisfying and lasting while too much 
information results in confusion ; 

3. The ability to use sources of information 
is important, especially in the upper grades. 
Students should learn to find various refer- 
ences and select the pertinent facts in any case; 


4. One of the major objectives is to inspire 
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the pupils with appreciation of the beauties 
and wonder of the vast realm of nature. Reali 
zation of the joy of nature study is exceedingly 
important if this study is to carry over to the 
leisure time of later years; 

5. Conservation, another objective, is closely 
linked with appreciation. The individuals who 
keenly appreciate animal and plant life realize 
the importance of protecting and conserving 
it ; 

6. Accuracy should be stressed. Guessing 
has no place in nature study. The natural 
scientists persue their work with a high regard 
for truth. Accuracy, in observation and identi- 
fication, as well as truthfulness in recording, is 
of prime importance. The children should be 
encouraged and led to work as young natural 
ists. 

Field Trips: 


September with several trips to the playground, 


The Nature Study work started in 


marsh and beach. Each lesson was carefully 
planned, involving one subject only, though the 
children were given the privilege of asking ques 
tions concerning any object. 

We first made a survey of the wild flowers grow- 
ing on our playground. Members of the class were 
greatly surprised to find as many as twenty-two 
species in bloom, besides several kinds of grass. 
They learned (1) to recognize Tansy by sight and 
odor; (2) to distinguish between Yarrow and 
Queen Anne’s Lace; and (3) to identify four 
species of clover—the Red, White, Alsike, and Yel 
low Clovers. 

Another period of instruction was conducted at 
the beach where special study was made of clams 
and Irish sea moss. Many inquiries were made 
regarding other forms of sea life and a variety of 
specimens were collected for future use. 

In a third outdoor lesson we examined all the 
seeds available and tried to determine the natural 
means of distribution. These studies led us to the 
edge of the marsh where we found a large patch 
of Purple Asters, withered and brown. The chil 
dren studied the situation to ascertain the cause 
of such untimely deterioration. When they found 
that the Dodder was responsible for the condition, 
we had a most interesting discussion of that para- 
sitic plant. While on these field trips the coopera- 
tion of the class was excellent. They listened with 
interest, took pride in learning the facts pointed 
out to them, and requested additional information 


as time permitted. 
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Introduction of Slide-Making: Field trips conti 
ued during the several weeks when clear autu 
weather prevailed. Then came a rainy day 


nature study. The children expressed curiosity 


to the subject of the first indoor lesson and the time 
seemed appropriate for introducing the lantern 
slides. As a few pictures were shown on _ th 


screen the children were told how those slides had 
been made by members of a previous class. En 
thusiasm increased until the boys and girls were 
anxious to attempt similar work. The process 
construction was discussed and the pictures were 
again projected upon the screen for consideratio1 
With careful measuring and computation it was 
discovered that the picture on the slide was mag 
nified three hundred times when thrown on the 
screen. This meant that mistakes also would be 
magnified three hundred times. The pupils. drev 
their own conclusions about the accuracy with 
which they must work if they desired their pictures 
to give right impressions. 

Next came the problem of selecting subjects. Dut 
ing another period out-of-doors the group just searched 
for suggestions and collected many specimens which 
seemed to be of value. The final choice included 
Bird migrations, Red-winged Black Bird, Sea Gull, 
Sea Moss, Clams, Sea Urchins, Starfish. Hermit Crab, 
Sponge, Lobster, Salmon, Clovers, Bloodroot, Dodder, 
Seeds, Muskrat, Rabbit, Frogs, Monarch Butterfly, 
Cecropia Moth, and the Clothes Moth 

In order to obtain the best possible results with the 
slides we decided to refer to pictures as well as spec! 
mens. Again we considered the importance of a 
truthful portrayal of facts and then sought reliabl 
references in both the school and Public Library. We 
found the needed pictures, usually colored plates, i1 
such sources as: 

National Geographic Magazines : 

Holland, “Butterfly Book” 

Holland, “Moth Book” ; 

Forbush, “Portraits of Birds of New Eng 
land” with paintings by Fuertes and 

Brooks; 

Lutz, ‘“Fieldbook of Insects” 
Audubon Leaflets : 
Slingerland - Comstock, ‘“‘Loose-Leaf Note 


be 0k’’, 


The “All Nature” column in the Christian Scien 


Monitor provided pen and ink sketches. These, to 
gether with the small pictures distributed as advertis 
ing material by the Coca-Cola and Church and Dwight 
Companies, were just the right size to use in making 
slides. The references listed were considered reliabl 
sources by which we were able to judge the value of 
other pictures. The children were especially fond 
of the bird paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, tl 


famous nature artist. and were pleased to discovet 
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that some of the small bird drawings used in_ the 
Church and Dwight advertisemenis are his paintings 
also. Through this study the childen learned to look 
for more than the picture. They thought about ac- 
curacy and artist as well. Some pictures from other 
sources were readily detected to be inferior and were 


discarded. 


\Vith papers cut the size of the glass plates the 
children tried a set of free hand drawings but judged 
them too imaccurate to be of value. It was then de- 
cided that the pictures could be traced on the slides 
from the references. We were successful in finding 
pictures of the right size and with this satisfactory so- 


lution the work progressed. 


Making the Slides: A brief consideration of the 
value of materials to be used convinced the children 
that they were enjoying an unusual opportunity. They 
proceeded with the utmost care in the following steps 


of construction: 


1. Placing the etched glass slides over the 
pictures they made their tracings either with 
pencil Or Crayons. 

2. Some illustrations were left as_ pencil 
sketches but in most cases they were colored 
with the specially prepared pencil crayons. 
By comparison it was shown that ordinary 
pencil crayon marks on a slide are opaque and 
cast a black shadow while the coloring with 
Mongol water-color crayons or Keystone spe- 
cially prepared crayons is translucent, result- 
ing in attractively colored pictures. 

3. As the slides were tried in the lantern 
members of the class made suggestions to each 
other for improvement. Most slides needed 
more intense color. Some required minor 
corrections and in a few cases pupils were 
advised to begin again, taking greater pains 
from the very start. 

4. In order to carry out the preceding direct- 
tions it was necessary to do more or less eras- 
ing. Slides are easily cleaned by using art 
gum and an ink eraser. All suggestions for 
improvement and correction were given with 
such a genuine interest and spirit of helpful- 
ness that no one became discouraged but just 
worked all the harder to make his slide a 
success. 

5. The second trial in the lantern revealéd 
much more satisfactory results. A few more 
suggestions were given and executed until, 
finally, all pictures were accepted by even the 
most critical members of the class. 

6. The drawing on a_ slide may become 
blurred by handling. Therefore it was nec- 
essary to preserve it by covering the picture 


(Concluded on page 189) 
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“Social” Films Used by Schools In The USSR 


S HAS been pointed out in a previous ar- 

ticle* most of the films now used for social 

teaching in USSR are those adapted from 
adult films available in and since 1926. These are 
being revised and added to as fast as the budget for 
educational films will permit. This budget is one 
of considerable proportions, including two million 
rubles in 1933 and four million for the present year 
of 1934. Thirty-eight new films have been already 
produced under the direction of the Institute for 
Art Education in Moscow. The majority of the 
new films are on science subjects. The content of 
some of them is purely impersonal, that is, has no 
reference to the present social program of USSR 
such as one on “Animal Life on the Earth.” In 
other cases in such films as geography films on 
life in the far north, or in the desert regions of 
USSR, the life of the country and geographical 
features are shown first then followed by material 
on the improvement program of the USSR. 


The Use of Films with Children from Eight 
to Sixteen Years of Age 
Number of Films 
Year I /7il il IW VVIVII 


l 7 


Subject 


Young Pioneers Octobrists 1 4 
Collective Farming vs. 

Individual Farming 3 2 6 
Communication Contact be- 


jw 
t 


tween City and Country 
Industrial Development 
and the Five Year Plan l 1 15 BB 
Soviet Work with 
Nationalities 


bo 
9.2 


Cultural Revolution Con- 
ditions of Women & Chil- 
dren Before & Now 


~ 
bo 
— 


History of the Revolu- 

tionary Movement l 
World War 

Story of the Party 


+ NI DO 


Class Struggle and the 
Communist movement 
in Foreign Countries 
Struggle with Religion 3 l 
Relation with capitalistic 


cn 


Countries and the Red Army 8 


oe) 


Racial Equality 
Opium l 


*Educational Film Program of the USSR, EpucatTional 
ScrEEN, December, 1933. 
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The content of the 138** adapted “social” films 
is of especial interest since these are the most di- 
rectly used in the furtherance of the ideas guiding 
the social program. These films have been graded 
according to the content and ideas contained for 
the various years of age from eight to sixteen. The 
table herewith has been arranged to show the reap- 
pearance of a theme throughout these years. 
Teachers may, however, if they choose use the film 
in other years than the ones indicated. 

The classifications given in this table are made 
from the description of the films and the directions 
given to teachers. From these it is also possible 
to get some idea of the social concepts which children 
are building. For example, the eleven films under the 
heading of Collective versus Individualistic Farming 
show the backward methods used by the individual 
farmer and the results of these in a Volga drought. 
This film is marked for teachers as being already out 
of date but usable for comparative purposes. Other 
films compare a commune of former hired peasant 
laborers with collective farms on the Volga and 
among peoples of the Steppes. Still another on tilling 
and seeding gives the activities of village children in 
exposing the wrecking policy of Kulaks and in or 
ganizing non-organized children for the same work. 
Other films for older children carry through the theme 
of the importance of the reconstruction of agriculturé 
from small individual farms to the development of 
industrialization. They give the story of collectiviza- 
tion in the Moscow district and show in contrast the 
small farmer under exploitation of the Kulak and the 
struggle of the individual farmer with natural forces. 
Another group of films shows the union of the work- 
ing class with the middle class peasant and the leading 
part being played by the working class. The impor- 
tance of State farms is stressed and the rise of State 
farms in the far East with their importance in the re 
construction of backward agricultural conditions in 
Korea. 

The group on Communication and the Contact Be- 
tween the City and the Village Before and Now cover 
the importance of Transportation in the economics of 
the country with the development of railway, water- 
way and motor transport, with episodes showing social 
competition in shock brigades in the river fleet. One 
of these films, a new one with an especially prepared 
scenario is based on the adventures of an Octobrist 
and gives an idea of the technical means of communi 


cation between peoples. 


**Reference book on educational films for schools, published 
by Roskino, 1933. 
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As night be expected the largest number of fil 


falling in any one group are those on /ndustrial 


velopment unde } thre / u' y ar Plan Many of the s( 
compare methods of production and life of the wor 
ers under the Czarist regime with those of the pres 


ent. This 1S true of the Story of the me hanizatio1 


coal production in the Donetz Basin, of metal worket 
in Leningrad, and Kuznectroy, of hydroelectric de 
velopment in Dneiprostroy and Zage Several filn 
are given to the importance of transport in the devel 
opment of industrialization, show the present weakness 


1 
} 
i 


and suggest the fixing of direct responsibility for re 


This series include s the 


sults as a corrective measure. 
story of the struggle in the building of the Turkestat 
Siberian railway and its importance to the development 


\nother series of twelve films 


of urban districts. 
graded for thirteen year old children reviews the d 
velopment in metallurgy, coal and metal, and in fa 


tory production and shows the achievements at the e1 


of various years of the five year plat This group 
films also includes a couple on_ the strial ] 
trial with the activities and wrecking work of. the 
counter-revolutionary party. 

Soviet lV orl with Nationalities 1S t] subject ot Te] 


films, falling under the description “The Soviet Gov 
ernment the organ of dictatorship of the proletari 
to get rid of exploitation’. Several of these tel 
story of the backward non-Russian nationalities unde 
the domination of the Czarist regime and under the 
Soviet. One of these is entitled “The USSR a unio: 
of free nations”, and shows the part of the Jews 


the present ce lectivization. 


Three films on Racial Equality on the negroes, 


Chinese and the Jews fall under the caption, “Bou 
geois government as a weapon for the suppression 
the working class.” One of these shows the domina 


tion of coolies, another the Jewish programs in Vih1 
and the third the racial hostility in the United States 
towards negroes and the education of the USSR 
Under The Cultural Revolution are several filn 
covering such subjects as the condition of the womat 
worker and living conditions of children before and 
now. Another compares the upbringing of two littl 
children, a son of a worker and the son of a rich man 
of the Czarist school. Others show the importance of 
pre-school education and Kindergartens, of children’s 
playgrounds and other communal organizations. The 
advantages of mechanized factory kitchens, laundri 
and bread factories and the improvement of the ma 


terial conditions of the working class and peasant come 


in still other films. One film condemns the centraliza 
tion of cultural activities in cities and argues for their 
extension to the suburbs. It reviews the cultural pos 
sibilities for the masses in Moscow before the Revolu 
tion and now. Another shows cultural activities on 
collective farms. <A film is also included on the con 


trol of the opium traffic. 
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Chere are four films on the Struggle with Religion. 


One of these takes education of children in the old 


iurch village schools and compares it with work in 


4 
schools under the Commissariat of Education. The 


1 
| 
L 


others deal with the counter-revoluticnary part played 


by religion in the World War and the Russian Civil 
War. 

The concepts and ideas are closely allied of the films 
listed under Young Pioneers and Octobrists, History 
of the Revolutionary Movement, Story of the Party, 
and the World War. There are about forty of these 
films. They begin with the life and customs of the 
children’s organizations attached to the Party—the Oc- 
tobrists and Pioneers and Consomols describe their 
organization, their work in the schools and their par- 
ticipation in social reconstruction. The history of the 
revolutionary movement is taken from the Pugachov 
movement of the eighteenth century through the Revo- 
lution of 1905, the revolts and suppressions before and 
through the World War. The Story of the Party and 
its part in the struggle of the proletariat follows. Other 
films show the life and death of Lenin and the pro- 
gram of Stalin. 

The films which are left may be placed under the 
heading of Class Struggle and Communist Movemeni 
n Foreign Countries and Relations with Capitalistic 
lhe theme running through many of these 
is the need in the USSR for self-defense. For in- 
stance under the heading, “The USSR Surrounded 
by Capitalistic Countries” are films showing the crisis 
and decline in capitalistic countries and the growth 
and rise of USSR. They stress the preparation for 
the defense of the USSR. One film is based on docu- 
mentary evidence showing the revenge taken on work- 
ers in Shanghai. They compare the struggle of an 
individual for his own welfare with the advantages of 
proletarian solidarity. A few films call attention to 
the need of quality as well as quantity of work since 
the greater the achievements the less chance Russia has 
of being crushed by preparations abroad for war. 
Several films show classes and class struggle in capi- 
talistic countries,—the difference between capitalistic 
and socialistic worlds, the growth of unemployment 
in capitalistic countries and the corresponding growth 
of the revolutionary movement. Another film shows 
the rise of the working movement and its struggle 
against fascism. Still another gives life in capitalistic 
countries through the eyes of 350 children sent in 
1931 to Turkey, Germany and England. 

Under the “Red Army as the Armed Forces of the 
Proletariate’ are several films on the growth of the 
military power of USSR, the work of the army in the 
progress of the country and the need for a ready de- 
fense of USSR. These tell of the importance of mili- 
tary training for the Pioneers and the participation of 
children in military advances. 

The article is limited to the discussion of the con- 
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tent of the “social” films being used. As has been said 
the production and distribution of all films is highly 
centralized. There are far too few educational films 
to meet the needs of the 3000 schools which have pro 


jectors. There is however an extensive production 


The School of Tomorrow 


N AN address delivered before The America-lor- 


ward-Forum of the National Association of Public 


School Business Officials in New York City, Aug 
ust 16th, Colonel Devereux, Vice-President of Erp 
Picture Consultants, presented his conception of 
the school of tomorrow, with “particular reference 
to the part which audio-visual instruction will play.” 
We quote some of his significant statements below. 

“During the past one hundred and fifty years 
there have been striking achievements in the schools 
of America. From the three R’s, the curriculum 
has been steadily branching out to include a wealth 
of instructional material. Our school buildings have 
reflected this advance But even with these 
advances, education in America must hasten its 
progress if it is to keep pace with the swift changes 
which are taking place in our social and economic 
order . . . The structure and tempo of modern 
life are shaping new objectives for education 
Undoubtedly new techniques will be devised for the 
more rapid assimilation of subject matter 
The new curriculum will be geared more directly 
to life as more and more reality is brought to the 
classroom and students experience rather than 
memorize. 

“T believe that the school of tomorrow will utilize 
very largely the resources of the educational pic- 
ture. Through this device experiences will be pro- 
vided which rapidly and effectively crosscut the 
whole area to be studied. Because it brings life to 
the classroom, learning will be reality. More than 
that, the flexibility of the medium will have made 
it possible in a sense to control reality, that is, to 
present only the essential elements of the _ life 
situation. 

“The researches of Arnspiger, Rulon, Eads, Stod 
dard, and Westfall have established conclusively 
the significance of the educational talking picture 
as a device for increasing and improving learning. 
And yet we are only at the threshold of the possi- 
bilities which almost every subject of the curricu- 
lum presents. When communication devices such 
as the educational talking picture are developed to 
their full realization, current plans of school organ- 
ization may be modified in the direction of more 
efficient teaching. 

“It requires no great vision to see the school of 
tomorrow as a place in which groups of one hun- 
dred, five hundred, or even a thousand pupils meet 


The Educational Screen 
program. That of 1933-34 included the making of 
about 30,000 meters of new film and the revision of 
15,000 more. The second five vear plan has as 
objective the equipment of all schools with projectors 


1 


\bout 6000 of these were to be installed in 1933-34 


FREDERICK L. DEVEREUX 


during certain periods under the guidance 
master teacher who utilizes talking pictures for pre 


senting new subject matter. This massing of 


dents during certain periods permits other teacher 
skilled in working with individual students, to do 
remedial work, guide small-group activities, and 
in general to individualize instruction at the points 
where individualization is really needed. Thus the 
educational talking picture can contribute that flex 
ibility of scheol organization which makes the most 
efficient use of student effort, teaching skill, and 
plant facilities. 

“Provision for the use of the newer mediums of 
communication, such as the sound picture, the radio, 
and the electrical phonograph, will be made in 
planning the school building. The public address 
system may be centered in a_ broadcasting room 
connected with loud speakers all over the building. 
There will be audio-visual studios of various sizes 
adapted to the organization of the school, where 
classes may go for sound picture instruction as 
readily as they now go to departmental classrooms 
[t may be that in individualized systems of instruc 
tion there will be small audio-visual studios where 
single students working on a special problem can 
investigate a wealth of sound film enrichment ma 
terials just as they now turn to reference books in 
the school library. There will be small audition 
rooms for electrical phonograph systems, where 


students may go to listen and to practice music, 


foreign language, pronunciation, and speech im- 


provement exercises. 

“Electrical controls in rooms where sound pic 
tures are to be shown will make the use of the film 
as easy for the teacher as turning to a map on the 
wall. It requires no great imaginative powers to 
visualize a studio where the teacher presses one 
button and darkening shades are automatically 
lowered by an electrical device; the pressing of an 
other button slides back a six-foot panel in the front 
wall to reveal a special sound screen. The pressing 
of another button signals the operator to begin pro 
jection. 

“The school plant which I have been describing 
will not be restricted to day-time use. I believe 
that the school of tomorrow will be regarded by the 
community as one of its foremost centers of cul 
ture and recreation, with facilities open to adults 


as well as to children.” 
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Motion Pictures at 1934 Century of Progress 


i THE visual instructionist, the 1934 Century of 
Progress is the greatest multiple ring circus 01 


earth. The entire Fair may really be considered 
monument to the importance of isual aids for 
teaching. Practically every known 1 teachin 
device 1s used—realia, mode!s, photographs, trat 
parencies, dioramas, slides, and motion picture 


both silent and talkies. 

Motion pictures have been employe | extensivel 
and even more effectively than in 1933 ilms pre 
sent a galaxy of subjects, from the making of stee! 
to the borrowing of money. In many cases the 
same equipment, sometimes augmented by 
units, is functioning in set-ups substantially similas 
to those used last year. Among companies tha 
have repeated their motion pictures, we 
tion International Harvester Company, Sears Roe 
buck, Household Finance Company, Union Carbon 
and Carbide, Central Station Industries, United Ait 
Line>, Pe‘roleum Institute, Standard Brands, 
well as Government bureaus and departments sucl 
as National Parks, Agriculture, Navy and Mines 

Prominent among the exhibitors who joined the 
ranks of motion picture users this year is Western 
Union, which tells the story of the laying of trans 
Atlantic cables, on a_ six-foot translucent screen, 
with a 16 mm. talking movie—a most interesting 
picture. Others who were newcomers this year in 
clude Elgin Watch, Nash Motors, Hupmobile, Ne\ 
York Central, Chicago and Northwestern, Rocke 
feller Institute, and Ford. This list of names is by 
no means all inclusive, but it represents a good 
cross-section of the new users. 

The Hupmobile picture is one of the most in 
genious at the Fair. The visitor is seated in a cat 


which runs on rollers, and as he “drives” the road 











General Motors Building, Century of Progress 
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WILLIAM F. KRUSE 


- ie « | 
cis eT » | 


im On a motion picture screen. Ac- 
averted by the traditional eyelash, and 
1 real thrill is enjoyed. A similar method has been 
used, we understand, in testing for chauffeurs’ l1- 
censes in Great Britain. It represents interesting 
ossibilities in teaching not only driving, but other 
1 byects, in which a body in motion is to be repre- 
sented to a group. 

\Vhat has been particularly interesting is the 
trend toward sound. Whereas in 1933, silent pro- 
jection outnumbered sound practically two to one, 
this year there are more talking pictures in use than 
silent. Practically all of this presentation is on 
16 mm. sound-on-film; there are actually less 35 
mm. pictures being shown than last year. 

Likewise, we must note the virtual disappear- 
nee ot the disc type of sound reproduction. No 
new dise installations are to be noted, quite a num- 
ber has been discontinued, and those that are in 
use this year are in exhibits the nature of which 
requires a continuation of a similar type of control 
unless too much additional expense is to be in- 
curred. As was the case last year, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of projectors are run with the aid of 
continuous-automatic attachments, making it un- 
necessary to rewind the film between showings. 

\isiting educators find it intensely interesting to 
peep “Behind the Screens” of the Fair’s movie in- 
stallations. 

- a ® 

To the manufacturers mentioned in Mr. Kruse’s 
article, we should like to add the following com- 
panies who are utilizing the film to advertise their 
products at the World’s Fair: American Optical 
Company, American Gas Association, Bettendorf 
Company, Chrysler Sales Corporation, Deiner- 
Dugas Fire Extinguisher Corporation, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Fromm Bros., General 
Klectric, General Motors, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
Gulf Refining Company, Inland Waterways, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese, Eli Lilly, Madaras Rotor Power, 


National 


Studebaker Sales, Van Cleef Company. 


Standard Company, Stewart - Warner, 


In the Travel and Transport Building, the New 
York Central Lines is exhibiting The Flight of the 
Century, a presentation of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited express from the moment various crews start to 
make it up right through its run from Chicago to 
New York. The same building holds the Rock Island 
Lines exhibit which consists chiefly of two unusual 
color sound films. The Tra:l of the Golden State Lim- 
ited demonstrates the comfort and conveniences of this 
great train, and presents series of scenic vistas in nat- 


(Concluded on page 185) 
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CONDUCTED BY JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 








Visual Education in New York 
City Schools 


One million pupils are served with visual programs 
in New York City. j 
the schools are equipped to show films, according to the 


Approximately 45 per cent of 


annual report of Rita Hochheimer, assistant director 
of visual instruction, to Dr. Harold G. Campbell, sup- 
erintendent of schools. In addition to the 300 schools 
equipped with motion picture projectors, 635 schools, 
or 90 per cent of the total number, have one or more 
lantern slide machines. 

Four film libraries are in operation, and two more 
are soon to be established. Coarses in geography, na- 
ture study, health education and biology have 175 cor- 
related films. To secure closer correlation between 
pictorial material and curricular subjects, a city-wide 
program of teacher training has been begun, to be car- 
ried on by demonstration lessons and _ discussions. 


Miss 
only added to the children’s factual 


Hochheimer stated that the pictures have not 
knowledge but 
have destroyed barriers of distance, changed attitudes 


and enlarged vocabularies. 


Brooklyn High School Installs 
Sound System 


A sound system, regarded as one of the largest, most 


“complete and modern to be planned for educational 


purposes, has been installed in the new Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Comprising sound picture reproduction and every 
form of sound distribution to 126 classrooms and a 
gymnasium, the system is a model plant for educa- 
tional institutions. The installation was engineered 
by Western Electric and Electrical Research Products 
sound engineers. 

A feature of the installation is the elaborate control 
and monitoring system which permits the distribution 
of programs to or from many points in the building 
without chance of error. 

Analysis of the system shows that it is engineered 
to provide for the reproduction of sound pictures in 
the auditorium; reception of radio broadcast  pro- 
grams; reproduction of music from standard phono- 
graph records; pick-up of programs and_ speeches 
originating at the principal's office, the auditorium, 
music room, radio studio, gymnasium, and the control 
room; direction of rehearsals in the auditorium; re- 
mote control of the principal’s microphone ; distribu- 


tion of all programs but sound pictures to all loud- 


speaker stations; three amplifier channels and indi 


vidual control of each loudspeaker permitting the 
selection of one of three programs for any or all of the 
loudspeakers ; remote cut-off control for any program 
from the principal's office; and centralized control of 


all loudspeakers except the principal’s. 


Films for Parent Education Program 


education activi \ 
Relief \d 


ministration resulted in the need for suitable films 


The development of parent 


programs by the Federal Emergency 


which would be useful as a source of information 


and a stimulus to study and discussion with parent 
this the National 


Council of Parent Education and the United States 


groups. In response to need, 


Office of Education undertook the compilation of a 


film list for distribution to emergency workers 
Those concerned with the work were Cline M 
Koon, Office of Education, Abel J. Gregg, National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., and Agnes Tilson, Mer 


rill-Palmer School. 

The list is fairly inclusive, selection being based 
on a study of the lists furnished by 68 directors of 
motion picture services containing information on 
films which would help parents to a better under- 
standing of childhood and family life. The films 
are grouped under such headings as: The Growth 
the Child, Menta! 


Intelligence, Famils 


and Development of Young 


Growth and Measurement of 
Relationships, Schools, Community Living, Health 
Habits, Foods, Disease, Phy siology, Biology, Home 
Care of the Sick and First 


Safety. 


Aid, Personal Hygiene, 


Department of Agriculture Film-Strip Prices 


Prices for film strips issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture are slightly higher for the 
1934-35, 


recently made by the Office of Cooperative Extension 


fiscal year according to an announcement 


Work of the Department. Dewey & Dewey, Kenosha, 
Wis., again was awarded the contract for film-strip 
production. The prices of film strips until June 30, 
1935, will range from 36 to 90 cents each, depending 
The 


has 


upon the number of illustrations in the series. 
majority of the 200 series that the Department 
available will sell for 36 or 45 cents each. Film strips 
are available on such subjects as farm crops, dairying, 
farm animals, farm forestry, plant and animal diseases 


and pests, farm economics, farm engineering, home 
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economics, and adult and junior extension work. Le 
ture notes are provided with each film strip purchased 


The popularity of film strips among extension worl 
ers, teachers, and others has been due primarily to the 
reasonable prices charged for them, the convenience 
with which they can be handled, and their effectiveness 
in educational work. <A list of available film. strips 
and instructions on how to purchase them may be ob 
tained by writing to the Office of Cooperative Exten 
sion Work, United States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 


Chicago Schools Exhibit at Fair 


The Public Schools of Chicago, under the chai 


manship of Mr. Paul Edwards, have helped the city 


to maintain a continuous projection of slides sho 
ing the early history of Chicago, at the Century ot 
Progress. It is to be found in the Civie Center d1 


lle 


vision, located in the Court of States. The coll 


( 


tion includes such subjects as the early explorers 


and settlers, buildings of historic interest, the Chi 
cago fire and the first building construction follov 
ing it, developments in transportation from the 
ie first railroad 


early stage coach and tl train 


modern methods. 

The Chicago schools are also represented in the 
American Public School exhibit in the Hall of So 
cial Science where the place of education in Ameri 
can life is given striking visual presentation. A di 
rama shows the architectural contrast between the 
one-room log school house of a hundred years ag: 
and the great modern school houses of today. The 
variety of activities in the schools of today are vis 


ualized in a series of lighted transparencies. 


Libraries Film Books and Newspapers 


The Library of Congress, in Washington, boasting 
the largest collection of books and manuscripts in the 
country, has a new pride, 1,000,000 separate films of 
other books and manuscripts. Most of the new films 
were made in Europe during the past two years, and 
afford an opportunity for scholars to examine material 
without the preliminary necessity of an ocean voyage 
The films do not move, but are projected much in the 
manner of the old lantern slides. A 35-foot reel, at 
16 pages to the foot, thus contains pictures of 560 
pages, more than double the average size volume. Dr 
Thomas P. Martin of the manuscripts division pr 
dicts the replacement of cumbersome newspaper files 


with small boxes of practically imperishable film. 


The New York Public Library has already taken a 
step in this direction. It is conducting experiments 
designed to substitute motion picture film for the 
fragile, comparatively short-lived newsprint. The 


actual photographing is done in the Eastman labora 
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tories, with standard 35mm. non-inflammable film 


used. 


Department Stores Show Film 


Macy’s, New York City, inaugurated a new form 
of sales promotion this month when a talking motion 
picture entitled The Story of a Country Doctor was 
shown four times daily in the store’s fifth floor audi- 
torium. ‘The talking picture presents the work of Dr. 
M. W. Locke of Williamsburg, Ontario, recently 
the subject of a magazine article by Rex Beach and 
famous throughout the world for his manipulative 
surgery. Many patients are shown in the picture 
which Castle Films produced at Williamsburg, for 
the Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of America, of 
Columbus, Ohio, American manufacturer of shoes 
built on lasts designed by Dr. Locke. Following 
the Macy showing the picture will play weekly runs 
at a total of 300 store outlets throughout the coun- 
try, including 


Bamberger’s, Newark, Donaldson’s, 
Minneapolis, and Marshall Field’s, Chicago. 


Motion Pictures at 
Century of Progress 


from page 183) 


ural color, covering the route from Chicago to San 
A second Rock Island film, Mile High 


Colorado, covers the grandeur of the Rockies in natural 


Francisco. 


color. The talking films are shown in a specially con- 
structed theatre accommodating 80 people and decor- 
ated with beautiful mural paintings. 

Another company to adopt film as its major exhibit 
medium is the Elgin National Watch Company. In 
the General Exhibits Building, an ingenious, 30-seat 
theater has been constructed where the talking picture 
Time depicts the complete story of Elgin. In the 
Court of Science, Elgin is exhibiting a second film, 
Time from the Stars, showing the manner in which 
the Elgin Observatory observes, records and broad- 
casts time from the stars. 

These five films were produced by Castle Films. 
\nother picture made by Castle for Collins & Aik- 
men, Modern Velvet, is being exhibited in the General 
Motors Building. Prior to its Chicago Fair show- 
ings, this film had been seen in every major auto- 
mobile show and by thousands of dealers and their 
customers throughout the country. 

In addition to the 40 regular film showings, sev- 
eral large manufacturers are using colored slides, 
balopticons and similar devices which combine pho- 
tography of art with illumination and often with 
sound. Neither do they include such exhibits as the 
Microvivarium, which combines the microscope 
and light to cast minute organisms, vastly enlarged, 


upon the screen. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 








The following list includes all Film Estimates since the June issue except those between 
June 5th and July 10th. These are available on the weekly cards at 4 cents each, if desired. 


Affairs of a Gentleman (Paul Lukas, Leila 
Hyams) (Universal) When famous novelist is 
found dead it looks like suicide. Flashback 
method then reveals past sordid affairs with 
women, pointing to murder motive. Suspense 
well maintained, and good acting compensates 
in some measure for sordid story. 

A—Depends on taste Y——Certainly not C—No 


Affairs of Cellini (Frederic March) (U. A.) 
The various amours of the artist Cellini, the 
vain, insipid Duke of Florence (expertly por- 
trayed by Frank Morgan) and the amorous 
Duchess, make for highly spiced, hilariously 
amusing farce, with elaborate and colorful 
settings of 16th Century France. 
A—Very good of kind Y—By nomeans C—No 


As the Earth Turns (Jean Muir, Donald 
Woods) (Warner) The year-round grind of 
humble farm life in Maine. Toil and trouble, 
love and heartache of varied characters, young 
and old, carefully if not always expertly 
played. Background at times more studio than 
Maine. Mostly sincere, human, appealing. 
rather than amusing. 

A—Good of kind Y—Good of kind 
C—Beyond them 


Baby Take a Bow (J. Dunn, Shirley Temple) 
(Fox) Clean, human story of little family 
whose happiness is theatened when relentless 
detective tries to implicate hero in jewel 
robbery. Marred by melodramatic climax 
suspenseful chase of thief, using child as 
shield. Shirley engaging, but deserves better 
film. 

A—Mostly pleasing 
C—If not too exciting 


Bachelor Bait (Stuart Irwin, Rochelle Hud- 
son) (RKO) Fairly amusing farce about sin- 
cere sentimentalist who organizes elaborate 
matrimonial bureau devoted to selection of the 
“right man for the right girl.”” Mostly whole- 
some stuff, except for suggestive cracks by 
gold-digging vamp. 

A—Hardly Y— Perhaps C—No 

Black Moon (Jack Holt, Fay Wray) (Co- 
lumbia) Fantastic, preposterous thriller, rath- 
er well acted. WHero’s wife is drawn back to 
tropic island of her birth, supposedly by voo- 
doo spell. Weird atmosphere, grewsome rites. 
Hero kills wife to save baby and can then 
marry heroine, his faithful Secretary. 
A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 


Blue Danube, The (Jos. Schildkraut & for- 
eign cast) (U.A.) Unsuccessful attempt at 
heavy drama—slow-moving, choppy, dull dia- 
log, ponderous action. Wea'thy countess se- 
duces gypsy musician, his tribal sweetheart 
then deserts him, and he fails to win her 
back. Fine music by Royal Tzigane Orchestra 
only attraction. 

A—Mediocre Y—Unsuitable C—No 


British Agent (Leslie Howard, Kay Fran- 
cis) (Warner) Notable acting by principals 
in slim story. British hero fails in his one 
task, Russian heroine loves but betrays him 
for Russia, and the happy ending is simply 
incredible. Incessant revolution and whole- 
sale shootings add desired noise and confu- 
sion. 

A—Disappointing Y—Doubtful C—No 


Bulldog Drummond Strikes Back (Ronald 
Colman) (U.A.) Excellent mixture of thrill, 
suspense, comedy, and romance, with Col- 
man’s charm and artistry in colorful role 
dominant throughout. Fine cast. Absurdly 
funny “wedding-night” speeches too obvious- 
ly burlesque to be harmful. Genuinely enter- 
taining. 

A—Excellent Y—Very good C—Too mature 

Call It Luck (Herbert Mundin) (Fox) Sim- 
ple, homely story about a London cabby. 
Wins heavily on Derby, then victimized by 
crooks on horse deal, getting an apparently 
worthless nag instead of fine race horse. 
Unexpected events result in horse finally 
making good in hilarious climax. 

A—Hardly Y—Harmless C—Fair 

Cat’s Paw, The (Harold Lloyd, Una Mer- 
kel) (Fox) Trusting son of missionary in 
China comes to America and becomes inno- 
eently involved with crooked politicians and 


Y—Good 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





racketeers. Clever, suspenseful, highly amus- 
ing farcical situations, with hero turning 
tables on crooks in hilarious, though grim cli- 
max. Some strong scare scenes. 
A—Very good Y—Very good C—Mostly good 
Charlie Chan’s Courage (Warner Oland) 
(Fox) Another adventure of the shrewd ori- 
ental detective solving, by his own original 
and engaging methods, jewel-smuggling plot 
against background of Frisco seaport, city 
mansion, and California desert estate. Whole- 
some thriller of character interest. 
A—-Good of kind Y—Very good 
C—Good unless strong 


Count of Monte Cristo (Elissa Landi, Robt. 
Donat) (U.A.) Splendid screening of Dumas 
classic, keeping detail and spirit of that mas- 
terpiece of romantic melodrama. Donat not- 
ably fine as hero who suffers unjustly, wins 
sudden wealth, and brings grim justice to 
three villains. Cast, ccstumes, sets, all ex- 
cellent. 

A—Excellent Y—Excellent C—Probably good 


Dames (Dick Powell, Ruby Keeler, J. Blon- 
dell) (Warner) Musical show with dumb plot, 
some suggestive lines, but unusually elaborate 
and striking ballet numbers with exceptional 
camera effects (absurdly pretended as stage 
dance seen by an audience). Characters are 
largely feeble, or implausible, and comedy 
labored. 

A—Mostly stupid Y 
C—Doubtful 

Defense Rests, The (Jack Holt, Jean Arthur) 
(Columbia) Brilliant, unscrupulous lawyer- 
hero declares all law-practice is crooked, ex- 
emplifies it, distorts ethics, debauches trial 
procedure. A too unsavory kidnap case and 
evidence dug up by his heroine-clerk sup- 
posedly reform the brazen egotist. So mar- 
riage. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Better Not C—No 

Dick Turpin (Victor McLaglen) (British- 
Gaumont) Glorifies notorious but beloved Eng- 
lish highwayman of 18th century who robbed 
from the rich to give to the poor. Elemen- 
tary, exciting stuff with mediocre acting and 
dialog, much hard riding and chasing. Dubi- 
ous ethics. 

A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 


Doctor Monica (Kay Francis, Warren Wil- 
liam) (Warner) Thoroughly unwholesome stuff 
offered with solemn air. Heroine, a woman 
doctor, must deliver illegitimate child of play- 
girl friend. knowing her own husband is the 
father. Play-girl’s suicide makes baby the 
bond reuniting heroine and husband. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Bad C—No 


Dewn to Their Last Yacht (Polly Moran, 
Sidney Blackmer) (RKO) Crazy farce-comedy 
with laughs, crudities and poor taste. A 
yacht, last possession of aristocratic family, 
is summarily rented for hilarious voyage by 
newly-rich racketeers and roughnecks. Big 
feature—savage isle, native dances and Mary 
Boland as Queen of the Zulus! 

A—Stupid Y—Hardly C—No 

Embarrassing Moments (C. Morris, Marian 
Nixon) (Universal) A lot of mediocre stuff 
about a heavy-jowled hero whose friends at- 
tempt to cure him of practical joking. Va- 
rious complications arise but nobody cares. 
Too absurd and unconvincing to be worth any 
one’s time. 

A—Worthless Y—No C—No 

Friday The Thirteenth (All British cast) 
(Gaumont) Episodic glimpses of life patterns 
of varied characters leading up to their acci- 
dental grouping on London bus one tragic 
night. Chiefly interesting for convincing 
realism and thoroughly English dialog and 
character, rather than true dramatic value. 
A—Novel Y—Hardly C—No interest 


Not the best 


Grand Canary (Warner Baxter, Madge 
Evans) (Fox) Strong character study of great 
London doctor wrongly condemned by medi- 
cal profession. Broken in spirit he heads for 
oblivion in the tropics. A fine love, and a 
chance to prove his discoveries, bring back 
ambition for human service. Serious appeal. 
A—Good of kind Y—Perhaps C—No interest 


Great Flirtation, The (Adolphe Menjou 
Elissa Landi) (Paramount) Pretentious story 
of stormy married life of two temperamental 
stage stars. Colorful, well-acted, but con- 
fused by endless reversal of mood. His ego- 
tism gets monotonous, wrangling tiresome. 
Too unsympathetic for his final failure to be 
very pathetic. 

A—Perhaps Y—No C—No 


Half a Sinner (Burton Churchill, Sally 
Blane) (Universal) Small town story of a 
card shark ‘who travels in guise of a “‘dea- 
con’’, swindles all he meets, but shows under- 
lying human sympathy and real generosity 
by solving troubles and complications for all 
concerned before he is invited to leave town. 
A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 


Handy Andy (Will Rogers, Peggy Wood) 
(Fox) Hilarious combination of real charac- 
ter comedy and slapstick farce. Small-town 
druggist is forced by socia!ly ambitious wife 
to sell out and “learn to play.’’ He turns the 


tables amusingly to the happiness of all con- 
cerned. Wholesome fun. 
A—Amusing Y—Very good C—Gosd 


Hat, Coat and Glove (Ricardo Cortez) 
(RKO) Unfaithful wife-heroine enlists lawyer- 
husband-hero to defend her paramour on 
murder charge. The depressed and depressing 
hero broods throughout but cleverly evolves 
happy ending for the unhealthy mess. Part 
triangle drama, part maudlin melodrama. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Certainly not 
C—No 

Hell Cat, The (Ann Sothern, Robt. Arm- 

strong) (Columbia) Lively, slangy newspaper 


story. Plentiful mixture of crime and “socks 
on the jaw’’, but too largely burlesque to be 
particularly harmful. Society girl’s vengeance 
on hopelessly conceited reporter mildly amus- 
ing, but weak acting and improbabilities de- 
tract. 
A—Mediocre Y—Hardly C—No 
Here Comes the Groom (Jack Haley, Mary 
Boland) (Paramount) Hilarious nonsense 
about hero attempting crime instead of pic- 
colo-playing because fiancee wants him a he- 
man. Failing, he escapes jail by posing as 
radio-crooner-bridegroom. Haley’s clowning 
notably fine, but more or less dubious dialog 
and situation. 
A—Fair of kind Y—Better not C—No 
Here Comes the Navy (J. Cagney, Pat 
O’Brien) (Warner) Usual “tough mug’’ Cag- 
ney role as snarling, two-fisted smartaleck, 
who scorns but joins the Navy. The fine 
heroine’s prompt love for the blatant wise- 
cracker absurd. Vigorous, thrilling scenes of 
Navy and Navy life are the parts most worth- 
while. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Possibly C—No 


Housewife (Bette Davis George’ Brent) 
(Warner) Dull, trite, unconvincing iriangle 
affair, following familiar pattern of the plod- 
ding husband prodded by devoted wife into 
sudden, amazing financial success. Then men- 
ace of amorous vamp, with husband’s realiza- 
tion of wife’s worth in time to avoid divorce. 
A—Dull Y—Hardly C—No interest 


I Give My Love (Wynn Gibson, Paul Lukas) 
(Universal) Heavy, emotional drama of self- 
sacrificing heroine’s tragic life—10 years in 
prison for accidentally killing caddish hus- 
band, denied true love because of her son’s 
jealousy, years of suffering until son and 


hero find her again. Well acted but de- 

pressing theme. 

A—Fair of kind Y—Hardly C—No 
Kiss and Make Up (Cary Grant, Genevieve 

Tobin) (Paramount) Sophisticated, often 


laughable farce, about glamorous doctor and 
his eye-filling beauty institute. He fascinates 
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women, marries his prize product, regrets, and 
loyal secretary wins out instead. Supposed 
satire lost in continuous physiology of back- 
ground and dialog. 


A- Hardly Y Better not C—No 

Lady is Willing, The (Leslie Howard) 
(Columbia ) British-made farce, amusing 
in spots, dull in others. As detective in 


bearded disguise, hero succeeds in amusing 
scheme to recoup money from fake stock pro- 
moter. Latter is also philanderer, so romance 
between neglected wife and hero, leaving hus- 
band to mistress. 

A—Fair Y—Better not C—No 


Laughing Boy (Ramon Novarro, Lupe Velez) 
(MGM) Slow-moving film version of well- 
known book emphasizes romantic and tragic 
love story of idealistic young Navajo and In- 
dian girl of sordid past, who has lived among 
whites and cannot adapt herself to Indian life. 
Lovely scenery, and glimpses of Navajo 
customs. 

A—Different Y—Unsuitable C—No 


Let’s Talk It Over (Mae Clarke, Chester 
Morris) (Universal) Crude, swaggering sailor 
is transformed into “gentleman” thru interest 
of society play-girl. He learns it was a wager 
instead of kindness, upbraids her, crashes with 
ear, but lives for happy ending. Trivial stuff 
with background of idleness and drinking. 
A—Mediocre Y—Doubtful C—No 


Let’s Try Again (Diana Wynyard, Clive 
Brook) (RKO) Two intelligent people, their 
marriage seemingly having failed, determine 
finally to work out their problems, and avoid 
divorce. Mature social drama, done with 
taste, dignity and much charm and humor. 
Probably too restrained and subtle for popular 
taste. 

A—Very good Y—Very mature C—No interest 

Life of Vergie Winters (Ann Harding, John 
Boles) (RKO) Serious, finely acted role of 
village-heroine, whose genuine, life-long love 
affair with rising local hero was made ille- 
gitimate by a heartless lie. Depressing sit- 
uation, murder complications, false charges, 
finally solved for child and parents. 
A—Very good of kind Y—Certainly not C—No 


Love Captive, The (Nils Asther, Gloria Stu- 
art) (Universal) Dreary stuff about quack 
doctor and his hypnotic cures, which arouse 
enmity of medical profession. Motivation oft- 
en obscure, plot confused, and character of 
hypnotist never clearly defined, but entire 
situation thoroughly unpleasant with sensa- 
tional climax. 

A—Poor Y—Unwholesome C—No 


Maedchen in Uniform (Re-issued German 
film) The same splendid picture, the original 
photography, with English dialog rather clev- 
erly substituted for the German. While the 
artifice is quite obvious at times, it should 
serve to give this masterpiece still wider 
showing in America. 

A—Excellent Y—Mature but good 
C—Beyond them 


Man with Two Faces, The (Edward Robin- 
son) (First Nat’l) Sinister, hypnotic influence 
of menacing husband threaten reason and life 
of talented actress, until brother, in skillful 
character disguises, kills him. Unconvincing, 
well-acted, and with ultimate apprehension 
by police giving promise of acquittal. 
A—Interesting of kind Y—Unwholesome 

C—No 

Merry Frinks, The (Aline MacMahon, Guy 
Kibbee) (Warner) Slapstick farce and real- 
istic comedy mixed in picture of ordinary 
family of ne’er-do-wells kept in line only by 
able and devoted mother, finely played by 
Mac Mahon. Endless wrangling and squab- 
bling by exaggerated characters rather dead- 
en amusement values. 

A—Mediocre Y—No C—No 


Midnight Alibi (R. Barthelmess, Ann Dvor- 
ak) (First Nat’l) Gangster hero loves rival’s sis- 
ter unwittingly, hence many swaggers, scowls, 
threats and shootings. Elaborate and charm- 
ing romantic interlude has some false notes, 
and court procedure is outrageously burlesqued 
at end. Hero miscast. 

A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 


Modern Hero, A_ (Richard Barthelmess) 
(Warner) Heavy, slow-moving,  well-acted 
drama. Illegitimate son of circus queen him- 
self seduces lovely heroine, then offers mar- 
riage, but she _ refuses. He wins wealth. 
Power and his illegitimate son his only ob- 
sessions, but he loses both in end. Rambeau 
notable as mother. 

A—Perhaps Y— Unsuitable C—No 

Most Precious Thing in Life, The (Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Melodramatic, two-gener- 
ation story of rich-poor marriage and prob- 
lems it brings. Not always credible, very 


sentimental at times, but played with sin- 
cerity and with appealing atmosphere and 
background of real family life in college 
town. 

A—Fair Y—Good C—-Harmless 


Murder in the Private Car (Chas. Ruggles, 
Una Merkel) (MGM) A _ novel mixture of 


hokum, amusing farce, and melodramatic 
murder mystery with very thrilling climax 
when car breaks loose. Wholesale murders 


take place in rear car of transcontinental 
train accompanied by usual scare devices. 
Exceedingly deft comedy. 

A—Fair of kind Y—Exciting C—Too exciting 


Murder in Trinidad (Nigel Bruce, Heather 
Angel) (Fox) Rather good detective thriller. 
Eccentric but most engaging detective solves 
diamond-smuggling mystery amid Trinidad 
jungle dangers and fiying knives of well con- 


cealed villain. Notable role by Bruce as de- 

tective. Legitimate thrills and suspense. 

A—Good of kind Y—Good thriller 
Cc Too exciting 


Murder on the Blackboard (Edna M. Oliver, 
J. Gleason) (RKO) Spinster school marm 
turns detective upon finding fellow-teacher 
murdered, and deftly finds evidence and solu- 
tion. Her verbal skirmishes with Gleason 
as Inspector makes hilarious fun. Very dubi- 
ous taste in use of school as setting for 
murder case. 

A—Amusing of kind Y—Doubtful C—Doubtful 


No Greater Glory (George Breakston and 
boy cast) (Columbia) Two city-urchin gangs, 
with no parental control whatever, glorify 
gang spirit into patriotism and war over 
playground, until little hero, notably played 
by Breakston, dies. Often artificial, stilted, 
unconvincing even as abnormal child life. 


A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 


Notorious Sophie Lang, The (Gertrude Mich- 
ael) (Paramount) Excellent crook-detective 
film with fine cast Two arch-crooks, hero 
and heroine, are first rivals, then lovers, after 
series of clever jewel thefts and thrilling es- 
capes, and still scot-free at the end. Errol 
and Skipworth do fine comedy parts. 
A—Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


Now and Forever (Gary Cooper, Carole 
Lombard, Shirley Temple) (Paramount) En- 
gaging super-clever child only decent ele- 
ment. Hero-father and heroine-mistress roam 
world glamorously, cheating their way. He 
tries to sell child, commits murder, till child 
is conveniently “‘placed’”’ and the two resume 
old life, happy though hunted. 
A—Depends on taste Y—U nwholesome 

C—By no means 


Of Human Bondage (Leslie Howard, Bette 
Davis) (RKO) Grim, mostly depressing, rath- 
er incredible story of sensitive, intellectual 
hero nearly ruined by his supposedly hopeless 
love for cheap, contemptible wanton. Mas- 
tery of difficult role by Howard, and charm 
of Frances Dee are the pleasing features. 
A—Very good of kind Y—By no means C—No 

Old Fashioned Way, The (W. C. Fields and 
large cast) (Paramount) Hilarious burlesque 
of ever-bankrupt theatrical troupe playing 
small towns in the old days. Unique comedy 
and antics of Fields as pompous leader domi- 
nate whole picture. Stale and slow in spots, 
but mostly laughable and often appealing. 
A—Good of kind Y—Amusing 

C—Probably amusing 

One More River (Diana Wynyard, Colin 
Clive) (Universal) Notable screening of novel 
done with great charm and beauty of set- 
tings, and with authentic, restrained charac- 
ter portrayals by outstanding cast. Concerns 
fine heroine’s marital unhappiness with bes- 
tial husband and difficult problem under Eng- 
lish divorce laws. 

A—Excellent Y—Mature C—No interest 

Paris Interlude (Madge Evans, O. Kruger, 
R. Young) (MGM) Makes glamorous hero of 
hard-drinking, irresponsible news _ reporter, 
who deserts heroine, is later reported killed, 
but turns up on eve of her marriage to pal. 


Then noble _ self-sacrifice. Paris bar back- 
ground for most of action. Unconvincing 
stuff, well-acted. 

A—Hardly Y—Better not C—No 


Personality Kid (Pat O’Brien, Glenda Far- 
rell) (Warner) Low-brow stuff glorifying 
crude prize-ring life. Slow - witted hero, 
mouthing conceit in painful English, thinks 
himself great. Learning his fights were fixed 
by crooked managers, he blows up, leaves 
wife, sinks low—but baby comes and he does 
big comeback. 

A—Boresome Y—Not the best C—No 

Private Scandal (Zasu Pitts, Ned Sparks) 
(Paramount) Crazy hash of nonsense farce and 
murder-mystery Uneven in interest, largely 
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hokum, but often very laughable. Sparks at 
his best as wise-cracking detective. Manages 
to include some rather risque dialog and sit- 
uations. 


A—Fair of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


Scarlet Empress, The (Marlene Dietrich) 
(Paramount) Pretentious, costly presentation 
of lurid history which manages to bury 
characters and drama under gorgeous cos- 
tumes, gigantic settings, countless grotesque 
“props”, and deafening sound. No restraint 
or selection. Ponderous, barbaric, tiring. An 
extraordinary screenful. 

A—Hardly Y—By no means C—No 


She Learned About Sailors (Alice Faye, 
Lew Ayres) (Fox) Lively comedy about sail- 
ors on leave, with rather appealing central 
romance. Quite free from objectionable fea- 
tures but too much footage devoted to slap- 
stick antics of comedy team who try to help 
along love affair but only make matters worse. 
A—Mediocre Y—Probably amusing 

C—Perhaps 


She Loves Me Not (Bing Crosby, Miriam 
Hopkins) (Paramount) Hilarious farce about 
complications arising from discovery of chorus- 
girl, dressed as boy, hiding from police in 
students’ room at Princeton. Parts amusing, 
with appealing romance, but whole in dubi- 
ous taste, with cheap and wildly burlesqued 
situations. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Doubtful C—No 


Smarty (Joan Blondell, E. E. Horton, W. 
William) (Warner) Sophisticated, rambling, 
farcical domestic comedy with fast tempo 
but lacking in spontaneity and humor. Hero- 
ine is an unpleasant person who likes cave- 
men and rushes from one husband to another 
alternately, with expected complications. 
Waste of cast. 

A—Absurd Y—No C—No 


Springtime for Henry (Otto Kruger, Nancy 
Carroll) (Fox) Ultra-sophisticated, romantic 
farce centering around affairs of a gay, phi- 
landering bachelor. Slow-moving story with 
tawdry dialog and flat comedy. Well staged 
but lacking lightness of touch necessery to 
this type of film. Waste of good cast. 
A—Poor Y—Certainly not C—No 


Stamboul Quest (Myrna Loy, George Brent) 
(MGM) World war story of spy and counter- 
spy, giving Myrna Loy role of some dignity 
as Germany’s keenest counterspy. Gay, whole- 
some young American wins her, despite op- 
position by Turkish commanding officer and 
her own conviction that a spy must not be 
in love. 

A—Good of kind Y—Entertaining 
C—Little interest 


Treasure Island (Wallace Beery, Jackie 
Cooper) (MGM) Expert, realistic version of 
classic, with notable beauty of settings and 
photography. Scenes cf violence and blood- 
shed—faithful to story—strong for sensitive 
children but Beery’s “Silver” softened to 
good-natured, crafty rogue. Thrilling, ro- 
mantic adventure. 
A— Excellent Y—Exccilent 
C—Good but exciting 


Very Honorable Guy, A (Joe E. Brown) 
(First Nat’l) Distinctly different from previ- 
ous Brown pictures. Native honesty gets him 
involved with gangsters, life in peril, but 
hilarious events and sudden luck at gambling 
save the day. Hardly wholesome in atmos- 
phere, character or motive. 

A—Hardly Y—Doubttfu: C—No 


We're Rich Again (Marian Nixon, Reginald 
Denny) (RKO) Mostly amusing mixture of 
light social comedy, crazy farce, and outright 
slapstick. Family, formerly wealthy, now 
brcke, pins faith on daughter’s rich marriage 
to save day. Endless obstacles and worries 
all solved by engaging country-cousin-heroine. 
A—Light and laughable Y—Very good 

C—Funny 


Whom the Gods Destroy (Walter Connolly, 
Doris Kenyon) (Columbia) Strong character 
comedy, with notable role by Connolly. Hero, 
devoted husband and father, is commanding 
genius in New York theatrical production. 
After heroic conduct during shipwreck, mo- 
mentary weakness brings lifelong tragic bit- 
terness. 

A—Very good Y—Good C—No interest 


Wild Gold (John Boles, Claire Trevor) 
(Fox) Western melodrama, built on the stale 
old formulas, which manages to attain un- 
wholesomeness in various ways, using drunk- 
enness as chief form of humor, and is merely 
boring through a considerable part of its 
footage. 

A—Mediocre Y—No C—No 
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The Educational Screen 








FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








| 16mm. Sound Film Rental Library 


Bell & Howell Company announces the establish- 
ment of a 16 mm. sound-on-film rental library with 
branches already opened in various key cities of the 
country. 

A prime aim of the library management is that the 
subjects shall be both interesting and absolutely clean. 
Each picture, before being chosen for the library, is 
viewed by a screening committee which requires that 
it must first of all be genuinely high grade. It has 
been found that the rental market includes lodges, 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, schools, parent-teacher 
associations, churches, and home gatherings; and the 
requirements of such groups are kept definitely in 
mind by the committee in making their selections. 

Fully a hundred 400-foot reels from Educational 
Film Corporation and other producers are now avail- 
able in the library. In addition to such popular in- 
formative pictures as Krakatoa, spectacular submarine 
volcano three-reeler, is the Erpi education series with 
subjects on acoustics, energy, etc.; also presentations 
of outstanding operas, including Carmen, Faust, and 
Martha; travel subjects; comedies ; and a large variety 
of miscellanies. 

Prominent in the library listings will be what is 
called a series of Feature Lecture Films, including 
five subjects in which the voice of the well-known 
explorer, Rev. Bernard Hubbard, will be heard de- 
scribing his Popular Alaskan pictures. In the same 
series the voice of A. M. Bailey, director of The Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences, will be heard in a running 
commentary of his movies of Wild Life Over the Gulf 
of Mexico; also in.a similar manner, Richard Finnie, 
the young Arctic adventurer, will describe his popular 
picture Among the Igloo Dwellers. Major Sawders 
will likewise be heard accompanying his Republics in 
the Clouds, showing the little known countries of 
3olivia, Peru and Ecuador. 

This Is America, a six-reel feature, has just been 
added to the library. This subject is a stirring sound 
picture dealing with events in America from the days 
of the World War and President Wilson in 1927 to 
the inauguration of President Roosevelt in 1933. Much 
of the sound consists of a commentary on the pictured 
events written by Gilbert Seldes and spoken by Alois 
Havrilla. Among the many interesting personal shots 
are striking pictures of Woodrow Wilson in Paris and 
Franklin Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; also there are characteristic shots of Calvin 
Coolidge, Warren G. Harding, and William Jennings 


Bryan, to mention only a few of a host of outstanding 
personalities. Battlefield scenes, the crash on the stock 
exchange, even the era of “pole sitters”, are all de 
picted and commented upon. 

The exact name of the library is the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Rental Library. H. A. Spanuth, who 
helped build up the company’s silent film library, is 
in active charge. Already branch libraries have been 
established in Altoona, Pa.; Denver; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Delaware ; Baltimore; New York; 
Philadelphia; Providence, Rhode Island; Chicago; 


San Francisco; and Hollywood. 


Harvard's Natural Science Films to be 


Distributed by Erpi 

Erpi Picture Consultants, following arrange- 
ments made with Harvard University, will handle 
the distribution of the Harvard University Series 
of Natural Science Films, according to an announce- 
ment by Frederick L. Devereux, Vice-President of 
Erpi Picture Consultants. 

The five films in the series have been reduced to 
16 mm. size and will supplement the series of 18 
Natural Science pictures produced by Erpi Picture 
Consultants. Titles of the five one-reel Harvard 
Films are: Animal Life, Reactions in Plants and Ani- 
mals, The Earth’s Rocky Crust, The Wearing Away 
of the Land, and The Work of Running Water. 


New Films of England 

Eight reels of new motion pictures of England 
under the main title, Picturesque England, have just 
been released by the Cunard Line for showing in the 
United States and Canada. This new film forms the 
first really comprehensive travelogue of England to be 
widely available in this country and it is expected to 
have a great success comparable to that of the new 
Scottish films issued a year ago by the Anchor Line. 

The titles of the separate reels are: Plymouth to 
London, Seeing London Town, Trooping the Colour, 
The Thames Valley and Shakespeare Land, The Heart 
of Old England, Across the Pennines, Along the South 
Coast, and Along the Southeast Coast. 

England’s great heritage of natural beauty, the re- 
freshing old-world atmosphere of the English country- 
side and her historical landmarks as shown in this film 
will certainly make many in the audiences who will 
see it want to go over for a visit. 

Prints in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. size are now 
available through the Cunard offices in New York, Chi- 

(Concluded on page 199) 
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Religious School Inaugurates Visual Course 


Yale Divinity School has the distinction of giving 
this fall what we believe to be the first course 1n vis 
ual education ever offered by a religious institution 
It is to be called a Practicum, meeting once a week, 
and will be concerned with the use of visual materials 
in Church programs, both religious and educational. 

Dr. Paul H. Vieth, 
tion, will be in charge of the Practicum, 
M. Hopkins, Jr., 


It is expected that many 


Professor of Religious Educa 
with Robert 
Assistant in charge of visual work 
neighborhood churches 11 
New Haven and vicinity will be working out project 
in connection with the Practicum. THE EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN expects to present further account of this in 


teresting and significant work from time to time. 


An Informational Pamphlet for Pastors 


The Committee on Motion Pictures of the Federal 


Council of Churches has published a timely 16-pag 
pamphlet, entitled “Source Material on Motion Pi 
tures for Pastors,” which is being sent to ministers ot 
all denominations by action of a conference held 1 


New York July 13th to consider Protestant co-opera 
tion in the Legion of Decency movement. This cot 


+} 


ference voted unanimously to exercise the utmost 


fluence of the Protestant church to clean up the mov 
ies, and to enroll the largest possible number of in 
viduals for participation in this effort 

The Council recommends: 

First, that members of the Protestant churches, thet 
families, and citizens generally, co-operate with th 
objectives of the Legion of Decency by refusing to 
patronize objectionable films. 

Second, that they do not patronize motion picture 
theatres which persistently show indecent and othe 
wise objectionable pictures or offensive vaudeville fea 
tures, or which use questionable forms of advertising 

Third, that the churches exert continued pressure o1 
the industry and at Washington to secure abolition of 
enforced block-booking and blind-buying of films. 

Fourth, that pastors in all denominations through 
out the country be urged to use the third Sunday in 
October as an occasion for discussing the motion pi 
ture, its potential value to society and religion, and the 
issues involved in improving the moral and_ social 
qualities of films. 

Thousands of people will now want guidance on 
films and to meet this need the Council lists various 


film review services which should be consulted, includ 


ing the Film Estimates published by The Educational 
Better 


in communities is also urged to deal with the problem. 


Screen. The organization of Films Councils 
The effects of movies on children, standards of moral 
criticism, and how to judge pictures, are further topics 
covered by the pamphlet. 
Copies of this informational material may be ob- 
tained from the Federal Council's office at 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City, for 5 cents each. 


Motion Pictures In Mission Work 


When Rev. Andrew Burgess, a Lutheran mission- 
ary, returned to this country from Madagascar , he 
brought with him some excellent motion pictures de- 
picting native life and characteristic scenes on that 
island. He 
various parts of the United States and Canada with 


has since been showing his pictures in 
the idea of stimulating interest in mission work in 
Madagascar and also in missionary work in general. 
He states that his efforts along these lines have been 
very gratifying in their results. 

Mr. Burgess took his pictures with a Bell & Howe"l 
16 mm. movie camera. He sent them to Nairobi in 
Kenya, british East Africa, to have them developed 
while he was still in Madagascar. They were returned 
to him there before he sailed from home, but due to 
the fact that he did not then own a projector he was 
unable to view his films until he got to New York, 
where he was gratified to find that they were of un- 


usually fine quality. 


Evangelizing Films 

The screen as a medium to gain converts to the 
church is the plan of Dr. Benjamin Gregory, visiting 
English churchman. To possible use of films in re- 
ligious work, Dr. Gregory will devote considerable time 
With him he brought Mastership, a film he 
would use in modern evangelism, in churches and 


halls. 


here. 


Pupil-Made Nature Study Slides 

(Concluded from page 179) 
with a piece of plain glass held in place by 
a black paper binding around the edge. Thus 
the pupil-made slides were completed. 

Because of the necessity of taking turns in using 
the one box of crayons the work continued over 
a period of three weeks, most of it being done 
before school and at odd times. The lantern was 


set up at three different times for testing purposes. 
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Photography (July, 34) “A Plea for Instruction in 
High Schools,” by Tyler Gaskill Price. 

In High School courses in Physics, “you will find, 
expounded at great length to young America in his 
recurring millions the principles of lenses, prisms 
and mirrors and their application to the telescope, 
the microscope, and the spectroscope—instruments 
with which not one in a million students will ever 
come into direct contract. But the camera, with 
which everyone will come more or less in contact, 
and, hence, should have at least the rudiments of 
its principles, is left practically unmentioned.” In 
a similar manner the writer contends the principles 
and practices of steel manufacture, of gas and gaso- 
line, of dyes and of complex compounds are dlis- 
cussed in chemistry courses, “processes with which 
not one in a million students will ever be even re- 
motely connected. The principles and practices of 
chemistry as applied to photographic finishing 
processes with which everyone will come in con- 
tact . . . are, like the camera, left practically 
unmentioned.” A vision of an intimate photo- 
graphic art to replace the commonplace family al- 
bum is proclaimed. 

The Nation’s Schools (July, 34) “Will Sound 
Pictures Tend to Increase Class Size?” by A. J. 
Stoddard, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Since the time of the Bell and Lancastrian 
Schools when one teacher instructed several hun- 
dred pupils, the tendency has been to reduce class 
size rather than, with the change of methods, to 
adopt the teaching process to larger groups. Teach- 
ing became more efficient, and simultaneously the 
rights of the individual child were emphasized. 
The essential for learning is receiving impressions 
in such a way that the pupil will act upon them. 

In the spring of 1933, an experiment was conducted 
in the schools of Providence, R. I. (Described in the 
January, 1934, issue of THe EpuCcATIONAL SCREEN. ) 
A comparison was made of groups of 180 pupils 
with those of 40 pupils each, nine groups in all from 
the sixth grade. “Classes of 150, taught with the 
same methods and devices as classes of forty, do 
not learn as much but classes of 150, taught through 
the substitution of sound pictures for some of the 
methods and devices used in teaching classes of 
1orty, learn more than the classes of forty.” 

“Motion Pictures Bring Life into the Classroom,” 
by Ellsworth C. Dent, appears in this same number of 
Nation’s Schools. 

An object, going at the rate of a rifle bullet, may 


be photographed and then slowed down in projec 
tion so that the tempo is not too great for observa 
tion. Similarly action too slow for observation 

be speeded up. By the means of animated dr: 
ings, hidden objects can be brought into visibility 
Microscopic objects can be photographed and thus 
seen on a screen, or by direct micro-projection they 
may be seen in action “in person’. The types of 
projectors are considered, including sound on 16 
mm. film. The field of visual equipment is well 
covered for any one wishing to make an initial 
study of projection. 

We might almost wish to have modified the state 
ment concerning field trips,—*The motion picture, 
at best, is but a substitute for actual experience.” 
This is often true, but in many cases, we believe 
that the motion picture utilizes the fine art of se 
lectivity, just as a master painter produces his work 
of art through exercising choice in his environment 
The motion picture, by leaving out tiresome non 
essentials, secures emphasis upon salient features, 
and by careful grouping reveals relations, which 


are all-important in learning. 


The London Studio (May ’34) “Teaching Art by 
Motion Pictures,” by Mr. Elias Katz. Articles by 
the author on this subject have appeared in various 
issues of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

“Little information is available on what has been 
accomplished thus far with films in art study, and 
none at all on the wonderfully rich potentialities.” 
The absence of a central distributory, making the 
best films available, is deplored. There are in 
America three types of motion pictures for art use; 
models in motion, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
educational films, and films for teaching the prin 
ciples of space composition. 

The objectives for appreciation courses are “to 
furnish rich visual experiences, and to encourage 
the habit of thoughtful selection. Both strive for 2 
common goal—the harmoniously developed indi 
vidual. The cinema is the only medium known to 
man capable of recording, retaining, and reproduc 
ing visual motion.” 


The Illinois Teacher (June, 34) “Visual Educa- 
tion Aids,” by Alvin B. Roberts. 


The chief purpose of this article, the author de 


clares, is “to give some information concerning the 


cost of equipment, cost of projection material, and 
sources where such material may be obtained.” He 


points out how each school interested in visual edu- 
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cation may try it on a limited basis 
State Department of Public Health ete 
its value by use in the re cular classri 


International Review of Educational Cinematog 


raphy (May, June and July, '34) 


Almost half of the contents of the Sue 
this impressive publi ation is devo report 
the International Congress of Teaching and Edu 
cation held in Rome last April, listi the offic 
delegates in attendance. Resolution ere adopte 
by the Congress pertaining to the foll ing topic 
Methodology of Instructional Films, Scientit 
Cinematography, The Cinema and ‘Technical 
Professional Life, The Cinema and Agricultut 
Life, Hygiene and Social Safeguards, Popular | 
cation, Social Providence and Saving, The Stat 
and Cinematography, Technique, The Cinet 


the Life of the Peoples. 
The June issue contains a oreat variety ol excel 
such as: “The Cinema in 
Luca: “Women 
“The 


Rust: “The Use of th 


lent articles, 
and Social Life,” by Ek. De 
Diehl: 


Teaching Films,” by I 


Cinema,” by F. E. 


Cinema in Primary Teaching,” by J. Brerault. 


reprints Mr. Cline M. Ko 


Pictures in 


number 
report on “Motion 
United States,” 


The July 


and presents similar reports on tl 
sritish Film 
Institute of Italy, and the State Pedagogi 


f 


of France. 


School Arts (May 34) “How Creative Project 
Develop,” by Elsie Reed Boylston 


A direct account is given in pleasing style of 


Education in the 


Institute, The L. U. ¢ National 


constructive activity in a second grade \ Puebl 
Indian story by Grace Moon was illustrated, and 
a clear print proves its excellence. Many point 
will be appreciated by teachers desiring to mak« 
projects realistic and meaningful. 

The same issue includes “Marionettes,” by Muer] 
McDermott. It is a detailed narrative of how 
seventh grade represented Rumplestilskin  witl 


puppets of their own designing and craftsmanshij 


Book Review 


THE MovinG Picture Montuty—1934 
edited by R. K. Rele, B. A., (Hons.) LL. 
and published by Jaishanker Kk. 
India. 


Dwivedi, Bomba 
167 pp. 
\nnual af 


fords an illuminating glimpse into the Indian 


This well presented and informative 


cinemk 


B. Printed 


\NNUAL, 


| 


world with its news of studios and stars, and articles 


held It 


pages are not limited, however, to its own country’ 


by leading men in the Indian motion pictur 


film activities, including such splendid foreign contri 


butions as “National Expression in the Cinema,” by 
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Photo Arrt Monthly 


A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those 
interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


lt covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 


best writers in their specialized branches. 


2.00 per year 20c a copy 
2.50 Foreign 25c in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 -498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


r TF 











Nort in \\ ilson, 


Ouarti and “Cinema 


Editor of the Edinburgh Cinema 
The New Art,” by B. Braun, 


editor of Film Art, published in England. 


Pages of 
ovely illustrations, many colored, and notes complete 
this fascinating issue. 

\lthough the Moving Picture Monthly is a theatri- 
cal motion picture publication, it is the editor's plan 
to include discussion of the educational film in every 
issue of 1935 on a page devoted to “Screen and Edu- 
cation.” Nor is the amateur cinematographic field to 
be neglected, as the Annual announces that a section 
will deal with this subject in future issues. 








Photographs 
Tell Stories 











Learn how to make your camera become a 
skilled story teller. It's all in understanding its 


apacities and limitations. 


oO 


There is joy in making good photographs . . 
Read how others do it. Subscribe to that beau- 
tif 


| 
tu 





month j 
onthly magazine. 


Camera Craft 


$2.50 a year. 
Send 25 cents for a late copy. 


t's devoted to photography. 


CAMERA CRAFT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


703 Market Street, 





San Francisco, California 
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| SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY DR, 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DEAN McCLUSKY 











The Value of a Camera in the Hands of the Teacher 


OST teachers instantly agree with the hard- 

worked quotation from the “ancient Chinese 
philosopher” about the “picture” and allow the 
agreement to close the matter. When they do this 
they are throwing aside one of the most valuable 
teaching aids that is known to the _ profession. 
Whether the subject is geography, history, art, 
nature study, or for that matter, any of the sub- 
jects to be found in the curricula of our public 
schools, there is an opportunity to enrich its study 
by the use of pictures. 

We are all well aware of the fact that increas- 
‘ingly large quantities of visual material, for the 
most part in the form of lantern slides and movies, 
are available for this purpose but there are certain 
drawbacks to the use of this type of sual aid. 
While of a high quality and representing a choice 
from hundreds of pictures dealing with the sub- 
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; Sound 
Projector 


SYNCROFILM 
PRESENTS... 


A NEW 16 MM. SOUND 
PROJECTOR. 
Outstanding in its perform- 
ance, simplicity and set-up 

and ease of operation. 














For the school room . 
office ... sales department 
, . « home. 

Comprises two lightweight 
portable cases, one the pro- 
jector and the other the 
amplifier and speaker. All 
major electrical connections 
made by placing projector 
directly on top of amplifier. 
A revelation in 16 mm. 
sound reproduction, com- 
bining the features of pro- 
fessional sound equipment 
Write for literature with the advantage of low 
and further details. cost. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N. Y. C. — Cable: ROMOS, N. Y. 
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ject, it lacks one vital point—the pictures were not 
taken by the teacher using them! As a result, any 
discussion of the picture must draw upon the imag- 
ination of the teacher as well as the pupil. When 
the teacher can say, “As I took this picture, I was 
particularly impressed by—etc.,” the picture takes 
on a new value to the pupils and carries its point 
with much greater ease and effectiveness. 

At this time it is easy to imagine two objections 
rising in the minds of my readers—One: “But | 
never travel. Where could I ever get any pictures 
that would amount to anything in my work?” Two: 
“Even if I did visit new places, I know nothing 
about a camera and couldn't take pictures that 


would be good enough to use in the classroom 
Neither of these, in the mind of the writer, are 
serious objections. The first can be easily answered 
by the teachers asking his classes a few questions 
about their travels. With the exception of those 
who have recently moved into the community and 
a few who take trips with their parents, he will find 
that most of the pupils have never been more than 
a very few miles from their homes. Yet for that 
matter, do they really know the points of interest in 
their own communities’ Many valuable lessons can 
be taught with local material presented in picture 
form. There is no teacher whose travels do not 
exceed those of the majority of his pupils and there- 
fore he is in position to bring back to them new 
views of unfamiliar parts of the world, thus mak- 
ing his work of far greater value and interest. 
Now for the second objection ! With a little 
study and practice anyone can take good pictures 
Cameras so simple in operation as to make the tak- 
ing of nearly perfect pictures a matter of regular 
occurrence are obtainable at very low prices. Films 
have been greatly improved in recent years so that 
least expensive cameras of today can take pictures 
under conditions that even the best camera would 
have found difficult a few years ago. For the start 
any camera that will take clear, sharp pictures will 
do, but the teacher who fully recognizes the value 
of this teaching aid will undoubtedly eventually 
purchase a more expensive and therefore more vers- 
atile instrument. 
However, in view of eight years of experience. 
(Concluded on page 194) 
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NEW DEAL — FRONT VIEW 


Your screen if properly selected will faithfully re 
produce all you have in the film—Da-Lite offers a 
complete selection from which to ch the model 


that will meet your particular needs. 


See your dealer or write direct for detail: 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















VICTOR | 455% 
Model No. 10-500-watt- 16mm. : 27 


A machine with years of guaranteed . cunpiete with ( tar 
performance; latest model; carries REGULAR PRICE 
three year guarantee. Brand new $149.50 

equipment. 


Order Direct From This Advertisement. 


Sunny Sehick 


National Brokers of 











Cinemachinery and Photographic Equipment 





Dept. 407 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Convert your 


Microscope 


into a 


Micro-Projector 


Because present day education must necessarily 
be economical, B & L have designed this new 
Model B Micro-Projector which can be used 
with any standard microscope. 


The instrument is extremely convenient and 
simple to operate. The microscope is placed 
on the stage of the projector, the prism reflector 
cap attached to the eyepiece, the high intensity 
automatic electric arc illuminator focused and a 
clear vivid image is presented to the entire class. 
Because the microscope is aiways in an upright 
position, living specimens can be projected with 
minimum preparation. 


For further information on the B & L Model B 
Micro-Projector write to Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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The New 





Keystone 


Handmade Lantern 
Slide Outfit 








has met many of the problems con- 
nected with this form of school activity. 


The new Keystone Lantern Slide 
Crayons give clear, colorful, attractive 
projections. A box will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 


The new Keystone Lantern Slide Ink 
is brilliant in color, and does not fade 
nor scale off. 


The new booklet, How to Make Key- 
stone Handmade Lantern Slides, con- 
tains up to-the-minute information on 
the subject. A copy will be sent with- 
out charge to those writing and men- 
tioning the Educational Screen. 


Keystone View 
Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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the writer does not possess enough optimism to 
prophesy that the neophite will secure 100% results 
in this type of photography at the start or for years 
after. If 50% of the pictures taken are usable, the 
teacher can feel well satisfied. This is not meant to 
be discouraging in tone, but rather to prevent the 
discouragement which is likely to follow when many 
of the pictures taken do not convey to the class the 
meaning which was in the mind of the teacher. 
“Practice makes perfect” is a motto that it is well to 
keep in mind when beginning this work but when 
one really fine picture from the teacher’s own cam- 
era has found its way into the classroom, then even 
the skeptic will be convinced. 

In these days of large classes when teachers are 
loaded almost to the breaking point, anything that 
will, even to a small extent, lighten the load is most 
acceptable. The camera can and will lighten this 
load. Providing a new interest for both teacher 
and pupils, it will serve as a tonic for both and 
classes will take on a new aspect of brilliance. The 
teacher who masters the camera and makes it work 
for his classes will find in it a faithful servant and 


a life-long friend. 


A Test on the Value of Slides in 


the Teaching of Reading 
A TEST on the value of slides as visual aids in 


the teaching of reading was made with my two 
sections of the sixth grade, the 6B and 6A classes. 
Edward Everett Hale’s classic, “The Man Without a 
Country” was selected as the reading material upon 
which to base our test. 

Before either class knew of the plan the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form A, was given to each sec- 
tion on the same morning. The first three tests Le., 
Test I Reading Paragraph Meaning, Test II Reading 
Sentence Meaning, Test II] Reading Word Meaning 
were given to each child. The tests were scored and 
tabulated and medians found for the chronological age, 
the total reading score and the educational age of each 
By this test it was shown that the 6B class was 
Therefore the 


class. 
less able to interpret what they read. 
slides were used in the 6B section. 

As an introduction to “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,’ both classes were led to discuss the current case 
of Samuel Insull and his attempt to evade arrest and 
return to his own country. We discussed his renuncia- 
tion of American citizenship followed by his intention 
of becoming a citizen of a foreign country. Other 
topics arising for class discussion were the two ways 
a person can become a citizen of the United States, the 
protection of our American citizens when traveling 
abroad, the meaning and value of passports, the duties 
of our ambassadors and ministers. 

We read about the author, Edward Everett Hale, 
and found his purpose in writing “The Man Without 
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a Country.” The part played by Aaron Burr, | elabo 
rated upon because neither class had that historical 
background. 


meaning, developed the new 


Each class read the story, discussed its 
vocabulary, read many 
selections aloud and memorized the quotation from 
Scott’s poem beginning “Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead.” 

Each day in the 6B class we had one or two slides 
These were taken from the beautifully colored slides 
based upon the story loaned to us by Indiana Univer 
sity. As I connected and adjusted the lantern slide 
some child always asked if we might see the slides 
from the beginning. Although they had proved they 
were poor readers they were living the life of Phillip 
Nolan as they read and saw his life’s sad history. | 
promised them that on Friday we would review with 
all the slides and the story of each slide could be told 
by one of the class. This review was a great success 
Immediately following the 6B reading period th 
platoon shifted and the 6A class came into my room 
In the class work their questions and discussions were 
not so earnest nor interesting as those of the 6B 
children. They omitted many points which the 6B 
class discussed and even argued for example, the inci 
dent when Nolan acted as interpreter telling the cap 
tured Negroes the captain would take them home. 

The following Tuesday the principal of the build 
ing, Miss Suchanek, gave an objective test to the chil 


dren of both classes. There were a total of 20 points 
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9’x9’ Screens = $14.50 
Regular $60 Value 


Auditorium Size 


Made of perforated mat white material. For sound 
or silent projection. Equipped complete with pole 
ready for hanging —cheap enough to cut up for 
class room work. Limited Number Available 


ALFRED D. HORNSTEIN 
29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We handle a complete line of Da-Lite Screens. 





The median of the 6B class who had used 
The 6A class with- 
out the slides (there were, however, some illustrations 
In the 6B class 
and the lowest in the 


in the test. 


the slides with the story was 16. 


in their books) had 15 for a median. 
one out of three fell below 75% 
In the 6A class, 46%, 
and the lowest in the class was 


class was 55%. nearly one out 
of two, fell below 75% 
15% 

The class interest more than the median score proves 
the value of the slides as an aid in teaching reading. 
The children of 6B could scarcely believe the story 
was fiction and that Philip Nolan was not a real char- 


acter in American history. Not one in the 6B class 
failed to answer the last question of the test, “Why 
was his book a success?” Their answer was, “The 
story was so real.” ELMA L CORL 


DeVr manufactures the most complete line 
VY of motion picture equipment in the world 
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Heavy Duty Theatre Machines for the largest auditoriums. 


Portable Sound Units — both 16 mm. and 35 mm. sizes for medium 
and classrooms — adaptable also for public address 
»utdoors and inter-room. Sales are breaking all records. 


size hall 


Motion P Cameras and Projectors for every need. Complete 
" line of Accessories. 
: On request, our local representative will survey your 
: projection needs and recommend the correct equipment. 





Write Dept. G. 
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SCARBORIIE 


Tasoe Mann 


TRANSPARENT COLORS 





BRILLIANT 
TRANSPARENT COLORS 


For Painting on 
Glass, Cellophane, etc. 
Ideal for pupil-made lantern slides and 
a revelation to all lovers of color. 
Send 10c in stamps for lantern slide of color samp!es. 


SCARBORITE COLORS, Scarborough-on-Hudson, NEW YORK 











Showmanship in Visual Education 

(Concluded from page 177) 

grade up. With the help of students, Mr. McSpadden 
installed most of his moving picture equipment him- 
self, sound proof booth, special window shades, ma- 


chines and all. Some of his comments follow. 


How to Equip a Movie Room 
Equipping a movie room is not as costly or as diffi- 
cult as you would suppose. We spent a lot of time on 
specially constructed window shades that run in slots, 


LEADERSHIP 


mat datomiilatneiatia= 
Camera GTield 










Every important improvement in miniature cam- 
eras hss been pioneered by LEICA. Built-In 
Range Finder—Focal Plane Shutter—Precision 
Lenses—Complete Line of Developing, Printing, 
Enlarging, and Projecting Equipment for Minia- 
ture Pictures. Buy a LEICA and the whole 
field of photography is within your reach—with 
greatest economy. Free Booklet from E. LEITZ, 
Inc., Dept. 577, 60 East 10th St., New York. 





“The Qutofocal Camera 


US PATENT No 1960044 
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TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES. 


The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


50 RADIO-MATS $2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREEN. 


Accept no substitute, 
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and never got the satisfaction that we have had since 
we solved the problem of darkening our movie room 
our own way. The simplest way is to nail composi- 
tion board over each window sash. 

A good size screen for projection is a S1X by 
eight foot screen. A_ special screen for sound 
movies is a glass bead screen now on the market. 
It is best to provide this type even though 
only silent films will be shown at first, because 
many of the new teaching films are incomplete 
without the explanatory material which should 
logically be given simultaneously with the show- 
ing. Machinery for reproducing the sound effect 
can be made by the instructor and classes in 
physics. 

We spent $54 to get our screen, and we had to 
charge admission to some of our first films. Of 
course these were not strictly integrated pictures. 
Those the children needed for the courses, we never 
did charge for, but we had extra pictures, good 
fiction occasionally, for which we charged admis- 
sion and the children were glad to spend their 
money to help pay for their own screen. 

The screen should be mounted about eight to 
fourteen inches from the wall. This will give room 
for the installation of leads from the projection 
booth for the sound effects. sehind the lead there 
should be a baffle board for throwing your sound 
forward without echoes and reverberations. This 
need be nothing more than a thick slab of celotex 
1% inches through and, of course, 6x8 feet in size. 
The sound lead should be centered back of the 
screen for the best effect. 

An inclined floor is worth whatever is necessary 
to spend on it. It increases the attention to and 
learning value of the film. Another point worth 
mentioning is that the screen should be_ high 
enough that no shadows are thrown on it when a 
child stands up. A silhouetted head can cause any 
amount of disorder. 

People who make films know little or nothing 
about elementary education. Few films, in fact, 
are suitable for showing in grades below senior 
high school. For instance, the film on static elec- 
tricity is understandable only to the better students 
in grades below senior high school. 

Asked how he keeps his equipment so moden, Mr. 
McSpadden replied that he keeps informed as to what 
is new. “What we can’t buy outright, we often make 
ourselves, and nothing could be better instruction for 


pupils interested along those lines.” 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








New Historical Study Units 


Photographic History Service of Hollywood, an 
nounces a new Study Unit vitalizing that fascinating 
period of history—Ancient Egyptian Life. This Unit, 
chronologically, is the first of a series illustrating 
epochs of Old World History. 


from “stills” of the historical motion pictures “Ten 


Prepared chiefly 


Commandments” and “Cleopatra” both produced by 
Cecil DeMille and “The Mummy” made by Uni 
versal, it presents invaluable visual aid for a study 
of that great civilization which flourished in Egypt 


6000 years ago. 


From the huge fragments still standing and from the exca led from Karnak to the Nile backbreaking work enfc 
4 


vations we are able to reconstruct copies of the sacred upon thousands of slaves y the Pyramids of the 
monuments which bear witness to the past glory of Egypt. Kingdom reared their majestic heights 
To put into place the mile long avenue of sphinxes whic another day of great engineering skill 


mute testi y 
3000 years earlier 


Plate No. 3 Vitalizing “Ancient Egyptian Life Unit” 


Designed (as are all Photographic and Lantern 
Slide Study Units prepared by this company) to 
conform to the integrated study of history, geog 
raphy and civics under the general heading “Social 
Studies”, the pictures selected illustrate the living 
conditions, geographic influences, social and relig 
ious views and general outstanding events and pet 
sonalities of the times. Characteristic of this civil 
ization are its great stone temples and monuments 
life on the Nile, the slave labor, the magnificence of 


the Pharaohs, the peculiar burial customs and fu 


neral processions, the final splendor of Egypt under 


Cleopatra and its conquest by Rome in 30 B. C 
The 15 pictures or slides of the Unit offer finely) 
detailed studies in the six cardinal points food 
shelter, clothing, weapons, utensils and tools—an 
present them in brilliant scenes alive with action 


and interest. 





The Second Unit announced at this time is Eliza- 
bethan England. Prepared chiefly from “stills” of 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall”, with a number 
of others selected from “Henry the Eighth” and 
“The Virgin Queen”, these pictures present an in- 
spiring panorama of social life and customs during 
that challenging epoch known as “The Elizabethan 
Age.” 

The revolutionary changes in the minds of men 
of this time, which led to a new architecture, new 
customs, new manners, new means of transporta- 
tion, a richness of dress and a new spirit of adven- 
ture in exploration and learning, are vividly illus- 
trated. 
tive banquet, scenes among rural folk, life within 


Life in the gay court of the Queen, a fes- 


the taverns and the courtyards, punishments, pirate 
ships and explorers—all these fascinating activities, 
events and people crowd the pictures to overflowing 
as they do the pages of history and literature. This 
Unit will be found particularly valuable in a study 
of Shakespeare and contemporary literature as well 
as in a study of the history and social conditions of 
the period. 

In these two Units, as well as in all other Units 
produced by this company, each picture is accom- 
panied by a brief concise text which defines and en- 
larges upon the subject matter of the picture and 
by a Question Guide, designed to offer suggestions 
for classroom discussion and to encourage individ- 
ual library research. 

In preparation at the present time are three Study 
Units which will be ready about January 1, 1935. 


Sir Walter Raleigh once laid his velvet coat across a muddy and his influence at Court was great. We are 


particularly 

puddle for the Queen and her ladies to pase so goes the interested in him because of his expeditions to America 

old story which telle us much of his gallantry and devo- and because he established the first English colony here, 

tion. He was explorer, poet, philosopher and historian which he christened Virginia, honoring the “Virgin Queen” 
' is 





Plate No. 15 Vitalizing “Elizabethan England Unit” 
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LECTURERS WANTED 


Motion Picture Producer desires to contact persons (for various 
sections of the country), who can qualify for lecturing before 
general audiences, with marvelous, new, six reel moticn picture or 
Astronomy—“Looking Through Great Telescopes.”’ Nothing like it 
ever before released. Earn $50 to $200 per lecture. An active 
person of pleasing platform presence may make $3500 to $6020 per 
year lecturing with this wonderful motion picture. $1250 to $1500 
cash, covers cost of license. six reels of 35 mm. film, and projection 
outfit. Address: Araneff Film Associates, Box 124, care Educational 





Screen, Chicago, Illinois. 








These Units will illustrate the following subjects: 
Early Arabian Culture, The Vikings and Russian Life. 


A new catalog illustrating both the new and the 
Units previously published, is offered to those who 
write to Photographic History Service, 5537 Holly 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


Syncrofilm Sixteen Announced 


The Weber Machine Corporation of Rochester, 
New York, well-known for its manufacture of thea- 
tre as well as portable 35 mm. sound equipment, 
announces its new 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 
to be known as the “Syncrofilm Sixteen.” . The en- 
tire unit is in two carrying cases, the projector 
with case weighing thirty pounds and the amplifier 
and speaker in the other case weighing forty 
pounds. Syncrofilm Sixteen has many outstanding 
features, chief among them being simplicity of op- 
eration, sturdy construction, excellent performance. 
The entire machine can be set up ready to operate 
in less than five minutes. The projector case sets 
on top of amplifier over guide posts, thus automati- 
cally making all necessary electrical connections 
for operation. Either 750-watt or 500-watt lamp 
can be used, and the apparatus is designed for the 
use of 1600-ft. reels if desired. It features straight- 
line threading and two speeds for showing either 
talkies or silent film. A two-button hand micro- 
phone is furnished, permitting instructor or lecturer 
to plug in at any point in the film for detailed ex- 
planation and comment. 

Talking picture reproduction is a highly tech- 
nical problem, yet the Syncrofilm Sixteen projector 
is so simply made that the layman can operate it 
successfully without any knowledge of sound pic- 
ture technique. 


International Educational Pictures Moves 


International Educational Pictures, Inc., write 
that they have become affiliated with the World 
Peace Foundation and have moved their headquar- 
ters from Cambridge to 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton. They have also opened a branch office in New 
York City at 8 West 40th Street, where they main- 
tain common offices with the World Peace Founda- 
tion, Foreign Policy Association, League of Na- 
tions Association, and allied organizations. 


Work has been begun on their twelve-page sup- 
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plement to “Motion Pictures of the World and Its 
People,” planned to be out about the end of Sep 
tember. This supplement will be distributed free 
of charge to all subscribers to the 1934 edition of 


their catalogue. 


Unprecedented Orders from Big 
Business for “Talkie Units” 


General claims of big sales are so common these 
days, that the public is rather skeptical. Orders 
however talk a language that cannot be doubted. 
This month, Herman A. DeVry, Inc., of Chicago, 
reports a repeat order from the Ford Motor Co. 
for 64 “talkie” projectors. 


Ford gave this firm one of the largest orders ever given 


Several months ago 
for “talkie’’ machines, 86, making a total of 150 
sound-projectors (35 mm. portable). 

A few days before, the firm received a similar 
order for 19 of their new 16 mm. “talkie” machines 
from the Armstrong Cork Co., of Lancaster, Pa., 
to dramatize the story of their floor coverings 
Some of these units are to be used for road show 
service, though these latter are the new theatre 
projectors DeVry has just produced. 

The DeVry firm reports also 60 talking projectors 
sold to Firestone. With smaller orders from scores 
of other business organizations, just from the rec- 
ords of this one firm alone, it looks as if Big Busi- 


ness has succumbed to the “Talkie” appeal. 


Schools Not Far Behind 

While schools are unable to give single orders as 
large as the above, the total number of sound installa- 
tions in educational institutions is at least impressive 
In this field DeVry reports 32 installations in the Chi 
cago territory alone, which gives some indication of 
the totals in the country at large. It is further evi 
dence that Visual Education has not only become a 
vital factor in modern education, but that it will be 
kept up-to-date with the latest developments of mod 


ern science. 


Filmo 8 mm. Projector 


An 8 mm. motion picture projector, the Filmo 8, 
that is said to throw steady, flickerless, and bril- 
liant pictures on a screen five or six feet wide, has 
just been announced by the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany. The new projector employs a 300-watt lamp 
in a direct lighting system, and operates on 110 
volts, A. C. or D. C. 


is similar in appearance to Model J, being built on 


Except that it is smaller, it 


the same rugged lines as its 16 mm. big brother 
Film sizes considered, it performs just as efficiently, 
and so simply that anyone can learn to operate it 1m 
a few minutes. 


It is gear driven, having no chains or belts inside 











WV 








SN 





September, 1934 
or outside. Further features are an automatic po 
er rewind, pilot light, convenient tilt, manual fran 
er, provision for still picture projection, Cooke 
l-inch F 1.6 (unusually fast) projection lens, and 
adequate cooling for efficient, economical use ot 


] 


the high-powered lamp. Its capacity 200 feet 


8 mm. film. The film is fully protected at every 
point of contact. 
The size of the ictures 1S as ar?ve as 18 necessary 
Ir} f the | larg 


for almost any home showing, and the quality 


the projection is a source of real delight for thos« 
making an 


who have gone in for 8 mm. movie 


want to get the ultimate out of their films 


Ampro 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 


eV 


Another worthy contribution to the line of ne\ 
16 mm. sound-on-film equipment now available to the 
educational field is the Ampro 16 mm. sound-on 
film projector, just announced by the Ampro Cor 
poration of Chicago. Its basic design and mechan 
ism reveal the same rugged, dependable construc 
tion which is found in the silent Ampro machine, 
and the sound reproducing unit has been designed 
to meet every requirement of perfect sound quality 
It is equipped with 750-watt lamp, providing bril 
liant, theatre-size pictures. Smaller lamps can be 
used without adjustment. Standard or 1600-ft. reels 
can be used. An automatic motor rewind accom 
plishes the rewinding of reels in a few seconds with 
out the necessity of transferring reels \ simple 
mechanism controls the speed for either talkies o1 
silent pictures. The film can be reversed instantly 
or stopped on any frame indefinitely without injury 
A microphone socket is provided for the use of a 
hand microphone—a feature of great value to teach 
ers who wish to interpolate their own comments 
and direct attention to special features during thi 
showing of the film. 


The complete unit in two carrying cases pro 
jector and amplifier in one, speaker in the other 
is easily portable and is marked by extreme sim 
plicity and ease of operation. The projector can 
be operated either within its blimp case, or out of it 

Ampro also announce that they are now distribu 


tors for the Erp: 16 mm. Educational Talking Pictures 


Film Production Activities 


(Concluded from page 188) 


cago and San Francisco. Applicants for loans and 
showings should give full details: name of organiza 
tion, address, date and hour wanted (with second 
choice of preferred date) and should indicate the 
specific reels or the length of program wanted. The 
full eight reels will take one and one-half hours to 


shc yw. 
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Motion Pictures of the World 
and its Peoples | 


2,500 such films 
watlable through 
100 U.S. SOUrCES 


400 free films 
2.100 for rent 
16 and 35 mm. 
silent or sound 





Illustrated 


catal og 30c Courtesy, India State Railways | 


Send 30c in stamps 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK | 
40 Mt. Vernon St. 8 West 40th St. | 














Our New Catalog Illustrating 
New 
Historical Study Units 


Prepared from motion picture “stills” 


Is Now Ready 


— Write for it — 


Units now available include 
OLD WORLD History “MSERCAS Bie? 
e Pilgrims 
Ancient Egyptian Life American Revolution and 
Roman Life Organization of Government 
Feudal Life Frontier Life (Daniel Boone Period) 
Elizabethan England Westward Movement 
French Revolution Slave Life and Abraham Lincoln 


Units now available in both 
PHOTOGRAPHIC and LANTERN SLIDE FORM 





PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY SERVICE 
Hollywood, Calif. 


If west of Mississippi 
A. O. POTTER, Sales Mer. 
5537 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


If east of Mississippi 
LEE WHITCOMB, Sales Mar. 
172 Hillcrest Ave. 
Leonia, New Jersey 
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| HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) Keystone View Co. 
The A C ti (6) 330 W. 42nd St., New York City Meadville, Pa. 
e mpro orporation (See advert:sement on page 194) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) ‘- orem . 
, (Western Electric Sound System) Photographic History Service 
2 ree _ N York Cit (5) 250 W. 57th St., New York City 5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
70 Sixth Ave., New York City Cal 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) J. A —- ——_—— O (6) (See advertisement on page 199) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City ae ‘ i sie reir a Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 
Chicago Film Dealers (3) Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 1819 Broadway, New York City 


6801-03 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 
Eastin Feature Films (4) 
(Rental Library) 
Galesburg, III. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, inc. (2, 6) 


250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
College House Offices, (3, 6) 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 199) 
Modern Woodman of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Peerless Trading Corp., Box Y (6) 
South Gate, Cal. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 173) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


(3, 4) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 195) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
0%) Gold St., New York City 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St.. New York City 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

S. O. S. Corporation (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 

Sunny Schick (3, 6) 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(See advertisement on page 193) 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 


59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 192) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 199) 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicag 
(See advertisement on page 193) 
Alfred O. Hornstein 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 195) 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, lowa 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 196) 


Scarborite Colors 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 196) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 173) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 


Davenport, lowa 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 195) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 194) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 193) 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 196) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 173) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
16 MM. TITLES 


J. C. Haile & Sons 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound and silent. 











under other headings, 50c each. 
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“TALKIES” 


for instruction and 
clean entertainment 


now available for every 
school at small cost 


Every Erpi educational talkie is avail 

able to schools from Bell & Howell at 
a moderate rental or by purchase. And, 
from Bell & Howell Filmosound Renta! 
Library branches in key cities, schools 
may rent any or all of these services: 
the finest 


1 B&H Filmosound 


16 mm. sound-on-film repro- 
ducer. 
2. Exclusive sound films for 


clean entertainment. 

a. Projection screen. 

4. Courteous, efficient operator. 
The Erpi films are too well known 
and respected among educators to re 
quire comment. The Filmosound Li 
brary entertainment films are carefull) 
selected, are clean and in many cases 
instructive, and include travelogs, car 
toon comedies, natural history, grand 
opera, sports, and comedies. The first 
of a series of Feature Lecture Films by 
eminent lecturers on many subjects of 
general interest are soon to be released 
through Filmosound Rental Library. 


The B & H Filmosound 


Few pieces of permanent school equipment 
return so much value per dollar spent as 
the Filmosound sound-movie reproducer 
Based on the famous Filmo J Projector, 
the Filmosound delivers brilliant theater 
quality movies with a sound accompani 
ment startling in its fidelity. Sound and 
picture cannot get out of synchronization 
“Flutter” is positively eliminated. Volum« 
is sufficient for an audience of 2,000. 
Operation is as simple as that of 
Filmo Projector. Efficient design preserves 
film from wear and prolongs life of pro 
jection and exciter lamps. There is 
abundant proof of Filmosound’s superiority 
made by large indus 
n advertising 
tell you all 


1m) 


in exhaustive tests 


trial corporations who use it 
and sales promotion. Let us 
the facts. Send coupon today. 


BELL © HOWELL 


FILMO 


16 mm. Movie Cameras and 
Projectors 
Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 
New York; Hollywood ; London (B & H Ltd 


Established 1907. 
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Filmo RT Projector, 


Carrying CASE .n cee cecrecevvsccrvee 


Filmo RU Projector, 750-watt lamp, 





i 
variable resistance, voltmeter, case 220, 
Filmo JS Projector, all-gear drive, 
750-watt lamp, variable resist- 
L ance, voltmete?, ‘Ca6G<.s:4+ ies +5 280. 


The Filmo JS 


Projector 








Send Coupon for Complete Details 


Bett & HoweLtt Company, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: Please send immediately: 
( Filmosound Library release list and address of nearest library branch. 
( Details on Erpi Educationai Talkies. 

o I a° . . 
( ) Complete information on Filmosound Sound-Movie Reproducer. 
( ) Descriptive literature on Filmo Silent Projectors. 














NO BOOTH 


Needed 





\ YOU don’t need a projection booth in 


order to show 35-millimeter motion 


pictures. But you do need Eastman Safety 


Film. Specify it whenever you order 35- 
millimeter pictures ... and insist on getting 
it. Involving less hazard than so much 
newsprint paper, it protects audience, pro- 
jectionist, and building. And, because of 
this, it amply fulfills underwriters’ require- 
ments for unenclosed projection. Eastman 
Kodak Co. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distrib- 
utors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





KASTMAN 
Safety film 











